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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


w AST WEEK we mentioned briefly the Legion of De- 
| cency organized by the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
combat the plague of objectionable movies through indi- 
vidual pledges not to see indecent pictures nor permit one’s 
children to do so. The idea appealed to us so much that we 
requested the editor of the Catholic Citizen, the Milwaukee 
archdiocesan periodical of that Church, to write an article for 
us explaining the nature and purpose of the crusade. This he 
has kindly consented to do and his article is published else- 
where in this issue. 

Our own Church has long recognized the disastrous effects 
of the many impure and indecent movies that are turned out 
in such quantities from Hollywood. Our able contemporary, 
the Churchman, many years ago established an enviable name 
for itself through its vigorous crusade against this evil. THE 
Livinc Cuvurcu, though gladly acknowledging the leader- 
ship of the Churchman in this respect, has also spoken out on 
this subject on frequent occasions, as have the other periodi- 
cals of the Church and many of her clergy. 

Nor has the official voice of the Church been silent. The 
harmful effect of the movies has received the frequent atten- 
tion not only of diocesan conventions and provincial synods 
but of General Convention as well. Two important resolu- 
tions on this subject were adopted at the last General Con- 
vention, held in Denver in 1931. The first of these was in 
the form of a petition to the Congress of the United States 
asking for federal supervision: 


° 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: 

“The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, in General Conven- 
tion assembled, respectfully petitions your honorable body to 
enact a law (not censorship) for the federal supervision of 
motion pictures in interstate and foreign commerce, establish- 
ing higher moral standards to be applied before pictures are 
filmed, by means of a federal commission similar to the method 
by which the radio, national banks, and railroads are regulated. 

“Tt is believed that only such a centralized authority as the 
United States government can wisely and effectively regulate 


The Legion of Decency 


the centralized motion picture industry for the whole of the 
United States and other nations of the world, in the interest 
of world peace and moral standards, because at least 80% 
of all films shown in the nations of the world are produced in 
our land.” 

The second resolution called upon Church people for 
action similar to that now being undertaken by the Legion of 
Decency: 


“Whereas, It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
moving picture houses of this country are frequented by great 
numbers of the people, including the boys and girls of every 
section and community, and 

“Whereas, It is also a matter of common knowledge that 
much that is shown in the moving pictures is objectionable 
from a moral and social point of view, Therefore be it 

“Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That this 
Convention records its vigorous protest against the making and 
showing of all pictures which depict criminal or salacious sub- 
ject matter; and earnestly urges that all producers of moving 
pictures in this country recognize their high moral and social 
obligation to the people of the land, especially the youth; and, 
further be it 

“Resolved, That this Convention calls all right-minded 
people to refrain from frequenting pictures which depict crimi- 
nal or salacious subjects.” 


HESE were high sounding phrases, but like most such 
resolutions they have had little practical effect. Whether 
or not the Congress of the United States ever received the peti- 
tion of the Church. we do not know. Certainly no effective 
legislation of the kind contemplated was undertaken, and even 
the Code of Fair Competition for the Motion Picture Indus- 
try,. which might have been expected to raise the standards 
of the movies, is conspicuously lacking in any power to do so. 
Most of us, however, have long since given up whatever 
faith we may once have had in the power of Congress to 
legislate effectively on matters of morals. The second resolu- 
tion adopted by General Convention seems to us to have within 
itself the germ of far more effective action. 
It has remained for our Roman Catholic brethren to take 
action implementing resolutions such as these in the only way 
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that appears to have any effect upon the motion picture indus- 
try, namely, through the box office receipts. The word “boy- 
cott” is an ugly one, but it is sometimes effective when all other 
means have failed. Moreover in the present case there is no 
question of boycotting the innocent along with the objection- 
able. If the rank and file of the Roman Catholic Church sup- 
port the bishops in the present crusade to a sufficient extent to 
affect the pocketbooks of the Hollywood magnates, perhaps we 
may at last look for some effective reformation of an industry 
of which right thinking Americans have become heartily 
ashamed. 

But why should we leave the entire burden of this cam- 
paign for clean motion pictures to another religious body? Mr. 
Desmond tells in his article of coéperation that has already 
been volunteered on the part of Protestants and Jews. We 
should like to see similar codperation on the part of our own 
Church, and THe Livinc CHurcH would be more than de- 
lighted to serve as a medium for that codperation. 

How many of our readers will enlist immediately in the 
Legion of Decency? We are publishing the pledge on the page 
facing the beginning of this editorial in the form of a coupon 
that can conveniently be cut out and mailed to the office of 
publication. If enough of these pledges are received to show 
that Churchmen are really willing to support this campaign 
on an effective scale, we shall see that they are brought to 
the attention of the motion picture industry as forcefully as 
possible. 

How many other religious periodicals, both within and 
without the Episcopal Church, will join us in uniting with 
the Roman Catholic Church on this common platform, upon 
which surely all right-minded men and women can agree? 

panes eer wee See : 


HE ELECTION of Dr. John Torok as Suffragan 
Bishop of Eau Claire reopens an interesting chapter in 
the history of the Church. The story is too long a one 
to be fully reviewed here, though perhaps at some future time 
we may be able to do so. It is at the same time romantic and 
authentic—a true adventure in the en- 
deavor to bring the subject of Christian 
unity out of the realm of theory and 


The Eau Claire 
Election 


into that of practice. 

Suffice it to say now that this episcopal election is a much- 
delayed completion of a project in Church unity that ‘had its 
inception in 1924. Dr. Torok, who had been received as a 
priest of the Church in 1921 by Bishop Murray, was arch- 
deacon of the diocese of Fond du Lac, working among the for- 
eign-born under the direction of Bishop Weller. In order to 
give these people adequate episcopal supervision, arrangements 
were made with certain bishops of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church for joint consecration of Dr. Torok by bishops of 
that Church and of the American Episcopal Church, thus 
giving him a status that would be fully recognized by both 
the Anglican and the Orthodox communions, and permitting 
him exceptional opportunities for constructive work among 
Eastern European Christians in this country. Unfortunately, 
the health of Bishop Weller made it impossible for him to 
go to Europe to participate in the consecration, which took 
place nevertheless on October 19, 1924. The Rt. Rev. Gorazd 
Pavlik, Bishop of Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, was the conse- 
crator, assisted by Bishop Dositej of the Serbian Church. 
Thus Dr. Torok is already in episcopal orders, and his pres- 
ent election will presumably require only the approval of the 
bishops and standing committees, or of General Convention. 

Upon Bishop Torok’s return to the United States in 1925, 
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certain conditions arose to prevent the full exercise of his 
episcopal ministry under the jurisdiction of the Episcopal 
Church, as originally contemplated. At the suggestion of the 
Division of Foreign-born Americans he therefore retired 
temporarily, until proper provisions could be made. ‘The 
unanimous action of the House of Bishops last November 
giving approval to “putting into temporary effect the prin- 
ciples contained in the proposed canon on Alien Rites” has now 
opened up new avenues of action and made it possible to 
reopen this important project. 

Thus the present election of Bishop Torok as Suffragan 
Bishop of Eau Claire (a part of which was formerly in the 
diocese of Fond du Lac) is really the completion and ratifi- 
cation of the amicable entente between bishops of the Episcopal 
and Orthodox Churches begun ten years ago. The step was 
taken, we understand, after consultation with the Presiding 
Bishop and the Advisory Commission on Ecclesiastical Rela- 
tions, and following an exhaustive investigation by a special 
committee. By it, Bishop Wilson’s call to the Church to utilize 
her unique opportunities for ministry among Americans with a 
non-Anglican background is translated into definite action. It 
is a step forward in the cause of Christian unity, and one that 
will be welcomed by all who conceive of the Church as more 
than national or racial—the Church for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 


+ 


HE LIVING CHURCH is gathering material for the 

possible publication of a biography of its former editor, 

Frederic Cook Morehouse. If any members of THE 
Livinc CHurcH Famity have letters or other material that 
they feel would be useful in this connection, and will send 
them to us with permission to draw 
upon them, it-will be of great help. Per- 
sonal reminiscences and anecdotes will 
also be welcomed. Please send any such material to the editor 
at the office of publication, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 


waukee. 


F, C. Morehouse 
Biography 


« 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A. N. W.—The aisle of a church, architecturally, is not the passage 
between the pews but rather the side or wing, separated from the nave 
by rows of pillars and arches. The word is derived from the Latin ala, wing. 


R. F. K.—The intercessions of the Litany are those petitions having 
for their response the words, ‘“‘We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.” 


T. R. S.—The expression ‘“‘Mother” in the kalendars of the 
Orthodox Churches is a name given to a saint who was a nun. 


Eastern 


X.—At least one Pope, Honorius I, was formally convicted of heresy. 
Honorius had supported Sergius, the seventh century champion of the doctrine 
known as Monothelitism, which subordinated the human nature of Christ to His 
divine to such an extent as virtually to deny it. This teaching was con- 
demned by the sixth General Council of the Church, and Pope Honorius. 
was specifically anathematized as a heretic, together with all who followed 
the teaching of Sergius. For three centuries every Pope, on taking his oath 
of office, was obliged to pronounce his own predecessor, Honorius Ta 
heretic and therefore anathema. We do not know how the Roman Church 
has reconciled this fact with the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 


ee 
Prayer 


Rieke. can obtain every thing, it can open the windows of 
heaven and shut the gates of hell; it can put a holy con- 
straint upon God, and detain an angel till he leave a bless- 
ing; it can open the treasures of rain, and soften the iron ribs of 
rocks, till they melt into tears and a flowing river; prayer can un- 
clasp the girdles of the north, saying to a mountain of ice, be 
thou removed hence, and cast into the bottom of the sea; it can 
arrest the sun in the midst of his course, and send the swift 
winged winds upon our errand; and all those strange things and 
secret decrees and unrevealed transactions which are above the 
clouds and far beyond the regions of the stars shall combine in 
ministry and advantages for the praying man. 


—Jeremy Taylor. 


The Legion of Decency 


By Humphrey Desmond 


Editor of the [Roman] “Catholic Citizen” 


HE Legion of Decency crusade which the [Roman] Cath- 

olic Church under the guidance of the hierarchy has 

launched against indecency in motion pictures is the most 
thoroughly organized effort ever made to save the movies 
for the good, wholesome entertainment and educational ad- 
vantages they should afford by ridding them of the salaciousness 
and vulgarity that has made them a grave menace to youth, to 
home life, to country, to good morals, and to religion. The 
crusade seeks to accomplish its purpose without harming the in- 
dustry and without penalizing those producers who heed the 
warning and turn out clean pictures. It is directed solely against 
the producers and exhibitors of indecency, obscenity, and vulgarity 
who turn a deaf ear to protests. 

“The only way to bring those who are responsible for the 
filthy flood that sweeps from Hollywood all over the country to 
their senses is to hit their pocketbooks,” said the Most Rev. 
Michael Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, in a recent address. 
That is the consensus of opinion of the Catholic hierarchy who 
have concluded after long and careful study that resolutions of 
protests which accomplish nothing must be replaced by action, 
action of heroic proportions running for an indefinite period, if 
indecency in motion pictures is to be stamped out. 

The Legion of Decency crusade originated with and will be 
carried out under the direction of the entire Catholic hierarchy 
with the codperation of 20,000 pastors and a laity numbering 
20,000,000. It is proposed to have all Catholic adults and 
children join the Legion by signing a pledge wherein they promise 
to avoid indecent movies and persuade others to do likewise. 
There is nothing to prevent attendance at acceptable motion pic- 
tures and to aid in making proper selections lists of approved 
and condemned films are to be furnished through Catholic pub- 
lications and societies. 

Legion of Decency pledges have been distributed in about 
twenty or thirty dioceses thus far, but the number grows each 
week. Cleveland, Detroit, Albany, Omaha, Denver, and Los An- 
geles are a few of the dioceses in which action has started with 
pulpit addresses, talks to parochial school children, radio broad- 
casts, special society and fraternal meetings, Catholic periodical 
publicity, and the actual signing of pledges by thousands of 
individuals. 

It is too early to point to definite results, but this much can 
be said: the crusade will have the support of numbers, it will 
be pursued vigorously and wherever it is taken up, it will strike 
at box office receipts, the Achilles’ heel of the motion picture 
producers. 

Motion picture interests are, of course, seriously concerned 
over the movement. Last December, a few weeks after the an- 
nual meeting of the bishops, when this action was decided upon, 
Will Hays called a special meeting in New York which resulted 
in some improvement in newspaper advertising copy. 

In April, delegates to the convention in Los Angeles of the 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America heard their presi- 
dent warn producers that unless indecency and vulgarity were 
eliminated, the entire industry would be hurt. He cited the Cath- 
olic crusade as evidence of what was in store. 

A motion picture trade journal recently warned the producers 
that the Catholic campaign was of heroic size, and it could not 
be ignored. 

An eastern Catholic paper reports that among the producers, 
Fox, Universal, Columbia, and R. K. O.-Radio are willing to 
fall in line with the suggested reforms. Paramount is considering, 
but Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Warner Brothers are thus far 


silent. 


In Detroit, after the distribution of 2,000 pledges in a north 
side parish, the manager of a large neighborhood theater called 
on the pastor asking what he could or should do to improve film 
conditions. Leading Detroit dailies have given generous space to 
reports of the crusade and strong editorial endorsements to the 
campaign. 

In Albany, when the crusade was launched, a letter was sent 
to all owners of theaters explaining the campaign and stating that 
there will be no let-up until permanent improvement is noted. 


HE MOVEMENT has attracted widespread attention and 
cooperation not only from Catholics but from all who are 
interested in bettering motion pictures. 

The entire Methodist Episcopal Church of the San Francisco 
area, consisting of 742 congregations in California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Hawaii, has taken action to cooperate with Catholic 
organizations engaged in this crusade. The action followed deci- 
sion of seventy Methodist congregations of the Fresno-Glendale 
district to take part in the campaign. 

A thousand Jewish women joined the Legion of Decency in 
Denver when the campaign was launched there. 

Representatives of Methodists and Baptists in Galveston, 
Texas, are reported to have joined the campaign, and Jewish 
leaders in New York and elsewhere have commended it. 

The Detroit Council of Churches, which represents eighteen 
Protestant denominations with a membership of approximately 
250,000, has sent a request to all ministers asking that ‘‘appropri- 
ate consideration” be given to the Legion of Decency and that 
they urge their parishioners to sign the pledge of the Legion. 

Without question the crusade has gotten off to a flying start. 
The measure of its success will be determined by the number 
who sign the Legion of Decency pledge and live up to it after 
they have signed it. 


Epiror’s Note: The pledge of the Legion of Decency is pub- 
lished on page 4, in convenient form to be clipped and mailed in 
by readers willing to sign it. 

Pas 


The Church and Politics 
HE CHURCH as a body has no interest in politics. Her 


membership represents all parties and her ideals give to the 
members of all parties, who are also baptized into the Church, 
a keener zest in promoting the finer objects of the political par- 
ties of their allegiance. The Church is neither capitalistic nor 
socialistic, but as a body, as an organization working through its 
members, its principal aim within the state, and the influence it 
can properly exert on the government, is in the promotion of so- 
cial justice. 

This is an issue to which all give lip service, to certain aspects 
of which many give vociferous support. I have heard young 
zealots urging the stripping of one class for the sake of another, 
thereby exalting mere money into a god, and calling their scheme 
social justice. The Church is no more and no less interested in 
the white collar man than in the laborer, but it is vitally in- 
terested in justice for both. It believes that the only perfect pic- 
ture of social justice is painted in the words of Christ Him- 
self, and that picture is what the Church is everlastingly striving 
to make true. It aims to raise all to a higher level, to build up, 
not to destroy. There is nothing political in this except insofar 
as the Church must always struggle against principles anywhere 
developing which are inimical to social justice and therefore to 
the teachings of the Gospel. With this in mind the Church 
must be militant, fearless for the right, assiduous in the train- 
ing of men and women who know the truth and will fight for it 
unceasingly, each in his own proper sphere. 


—William R. Castle. 
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The Social Work Conference in Kansas City 


By Miss Edith F. Vaughan 


HE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL Episcopal Social Work 

Conference was held in this city, as an associate group of 

the National Conference of Social Work, May 2lst to 
25th, with meetings at the Baltimore Hotel, headquarters. 

The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service, National Council, presi- 
dent of the conference, presided at most sessions and held 
numerous consultations with visiting Church social service de- 
partment members at headquarters and at the conference booth 
at Ararat Temple, the headquarters of the national conference. 

Visitors spoke May 20th at the city churches as follows: The 
Rey. C. Rankin Barnes, Grace and Holy Trinity Church; the 
Rev. Canon George W. Dawson of the diocese of Newark, St. 
Paul’s Church; the Rev. Harry Lee Virden, rector of St. Luke’s 


Church, Denison, Texas, St. John’s Church; Lawrence A. Oxley, ~ 


Washington, D. C., St. Augustine’s Church; the Rev. Canon 
Harry Watts, Denver, Colo., St. Paul’s Church, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

The program opened May 21st in the Elizabethan room, Hotel 
Raltimore, with the Rev. Mr. Barnes presiding. The Rev. Harry 
Watts, chairman of the social service department, diocese of 
Colorado, read a paper on The Church Meets the New Leisure; 
suggesting that in view of the complexity of problems, pessimism 
as to what the Church is actually doing in parishes and dioceses 
is unwarranted; that projects for use of enforced leisure should 
be adapted to interior resources of persons concerned; that parish 
houses should be used more, but with less tendency to exploit the 
Church, and that the Church’s greatest opportunity and primary 
function is spiritual. 

Mr. Oxley, commissioner of Conciliation, Department of 
Labor and chief of the Division of Negro Labor, United States 
Department of Labor, spoke on The Contribution of the Church 
to Negro Welfare Work, expressing gratitude for the schools, 
for St. Agnes’ Hospital at Raleigh, Bishop Tuttle Training School 
at Raleigh, Good Samaritan Hospital at Charlotte as practical 
work. He paid a tribute to the help which the late Bishop Brent 
had been to him as a boy growing up in Boston. There were many 
Negroes at the meeting, some of whom were executives or work- 
ers in Church or civic welfare enterprises. 

The afternoon of May 22d the Rev. Mr. Barnes introduced 
as the chairman, Mrs. Harold E. Woodward of St. Louis, vice 
president for the province of the Southwest of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society which met in joint session with the conference. Mrs. 
Woodward had set up an exhibit of the society’s program-build- 
ing material, assisted by local representatives. The first speaker 
was the Rev. Mr. Virden, on Youth’s Codperation with the Social 
Program of Church and Community. He presented a valuable 
summary of responses by bishops, clergymen, social workers, and 
young people on questions of the practicality, value, constructive- 
ness of various approaches to youth, education of youth in social 
consciousness, development of Christian attitudes. 

Discussion was opened by Mrs. Ruth Roberts Mix, New 
Haven, Conn., national chairman, Girls’ Protective Council (the 
name of which was changed at the session here to Girls’ Advisory 
Council) which had also joined in the joint session with the Epis- 
copal Church Conference and the Girls’ Friendly Society. Mrs. 
Mix urged that clergy and social workers coéperate more closely, 
each with their special skills, to help young people toward a richer 
life, and suggested that clergy cultivate ability to give their spe- 
cial service in spiritual help. 

Miss Dorothy May Fischer, secretary for Young People’s 
Work, Department of Religious Education, National Council, 
spoke on New Frontiers for Youth Organizations. She urged 
recognition of the spirit of adventure in youth, reporting and 
suggesting plans for creative activities, advising that “we cannot 


stop” the many youth movements, “nor do we want to, but we 
can give them the leadership and direction they need.” 

At a luncheon with the Church Mission of Help, May 23d, 
Miss Viennie Borton, assistant secretary, national council 
Church Mission of Help, read a paper on Unmet Needs of 
Adolescent Girls, suggesting distinction between psychology of 
boys and girls, care to group subjects of attention by age rather 
than type of maladjustment. The Rev. Mr. Barnes, in a paper on 
Observable Techniques in Pastoral Care, answered the challenge 
as to records of case work made by Miss Mary Brisley at the 
1933 conference. He said in respect to the pecular contribution 
of the pastor as a spiritual counselor, “It is all very well for him 
to borrow from related professions and utilize some of their 
skills, but not until he is absolutely sure of his own professional 
technique and his own distinctive contribution.” He suggested de- 
velopment of group efforts by clergymen to improve technique in 
pastoral care. 

The subject discussed May 24th was The Technique of Pre- 
Marital Instruction. Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, field repre- 
sentative, American Social Hygiene Association, with which this 
was a joint session, spoke From the Viewpoint of the Social 
Hygienist, and the Very Rev. Vesper O. Ward, dean, Cathedral 
of Our Merciful Saviour, Faribault, Minn., spoke From the 
Viewpoint of the Clergyman. The hall was overcrowded. 

The annual dinner was held that evening, the Rev. Mr. Barnes 
introducing the Rev. Carl Reed Taylor of St. Louis, first vice 
president of the conference, as the chairman of the evening. Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., of the National Council, spoke on The 
Church’s Share in Social Reconstruction, urging that the Church’s 
mission being to change the world, present changing gave oppor- 
tunity for the Church to guide; that if we could in the fellow- 
ship of the Church develop brotherhood, codperative love to 
inspire fellowship, and the sacrificial quality of Christian liv- 
ing, this would be a valuable “laboratory experiment” contribu- 
tion. The Rey. Mr. Barnes spoke on Christian Responsibility 
in a Period of Social Crisis, closing with the reminder that the 
conferences were held in the octave of Whitsunday, the color 
red—a challenge to the Church for the Holy Spirit in the new 
age rather than Communism. He said that the Christian So- 
cial Service Department had been called the conscience of the 
Church, but that its job rather was to arouse the consciences 
of Church people to social responsibilities. 


FFICERS elected were: president, the Rev. C. Rankin 

Barnes; first vice president, Edward L. Parker, executive 
secretary of the Bureau of Social Service of the City of Newark, 
N. J.; second vice president, Mrs. Wilma Vanderwall, executive 
secretary, Church Mission of Help, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, 
the Rev. Gerald V. Barry, Lake Delaware, N. Y. | 

The annual corporate Communion of the conference was 
held May 25th at Grace and Holy Trinity Church, the celebrant 
being Bishop Spencer of West Missouri. 

The group that afternoon took part in a joint session with the 
Church Conference of Social Work, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and the Kansas City Social Hygiene Society at the 
Kansas Citian Hotel, on Family Counseling. The chairman 
was the Rev. Richard M. Trelease, Kansas City, Mo. The 
principal speaker was Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood. Following 
that meeting, there was a joint session of the Episcopal Confer- 
ence with the Church Conference of Social Work and the 
Child Welfare League of America, on Trends of Church Ser- 
vice tor Dependent Children. 

More than thirty dioceses and missionary districts were 
represented on the registration rolls, including many executive 
secretaries and chairmen of diocesan social service departments. 
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Liberal Catholicism: 


Its Architectural Expression 
By Ralph Adams Cram 


Architect of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City 


HE CATHOLIC FAITH 

is a living thing, not a closed 

system once for all delivered 
to the world by the first six Gen- 
eral Councils or otherwise, and as 
such it is always revealing new 
aspects of truth. It is always true 
to itself and is subject neither to 
revolution nor to reversal. What 
was, is; nothing can be taken away, 
but always more can be added by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost 
through the Catholic Church which 
is His agency of action. 

In the same way, architecture 
and all the arts allied with it, con- 
stantly show new aspects of esthetic 
truth, but, likewise, this art is sub- 
ject neither to revolution nor to reversal: This is a fact clearly to 
be borne in mind just at this time when there is so much and such 
insistent propaganda both for reversal and for revolution. 

Art is only the manifestation of created and creative beauty. 
As such, it has always been inseparably united to religion. It has 
its place, and an important one, in all secular life, and when it is 
banished from this, then the life that knows it not is of the wrong 
shape, therefore sterile and valueless. But the arts find their 
widest and most potent opportunities in alliance with religion, for 
a religion that is not shot through and through with beauty is 
either a superstition or a heresy. Beauty materialized in the 
shape of the arts is the symbolical expression of otherwise in- 
expressible ideas and emotions: it is also “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.” 

Art is coterminous with humanity; when man first appears 
on the historic stage in the first dynasty of the Egyptian “Old 
Kingdom” (all before that was sub-man, proto-human, and the 
cause of the lasting bedevilment of the biologist and the anthro- 
pologist) he comes with the arts in his hand, and by this we know 
that here was Man at last. From that date, roughly speaking 
about 4000 B. C., man held instinctively to his art, and until he 
was confused by certain superior minds in the sixteenth century, 
instinctively produced it, until about the year 1835 A. D., when, 
for the first time in history, it ceased to operate, except in music 
and poetry and in the form of a few isolated professional artists 
rebelling against the growing ugliness of life that was being de- 
veloped by capitalistic industrialism and the aftermath of the 
Protestant Revolution. 

During the 5500 years from the Pharaoh Zoser to President 
Jackson and Queen Victoria, there were, in Europe, many 
sequent forms of art, styles we call them, and outwardly they 
seemed widely separated in aspect and quality. This is true. 
The architecture and sculpture of Sakkarah, of Athens, of Rome, 
Constantinople, Normandy, the Ile de France, Oxford, Florence, 
Catalonia, were indeed widely varied in form, but the under- 
lying principles were always the same. When the Catholic Church 
emerged from the catacombs into the light of a new day, she 
found all the arts ready to her hand. All were taken over as they 
stood because the Church simply could not do without them. 
No new principle was ennunciated, they were not “modernized, 
but they were given a new content, the ethos of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and this, within the space of a few years, brought into 
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June 15th. 


HIS paper is the last of a series on 
“Liberal Catholicism and the Modern 
written | 
CuHurRcH by leading scholars of the Church, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Frank 
Gavin, of General Theological Seminary. 4 The 
series as a whole is designed to apply the faith 
and practice of Liberal Catholicism to the many 
phases of modern life and thought. 4 The pa- 
pers are being published in two volumes by the 
Morehouse Publishing Company. The first, on 
Belief, is now on sale at $1.75. The second, on 
Practice, will be published at the same price 


being a new “‘style,” neither Greek, 
Roman, nor Oriental, but a blend- 
ing of all these, which resulted not 
in a plexus of diverse elements, 
but a new creature, Byzantine Art, 
the first adequate expression of the 
Catholic faith, proclaimed through 
the Catholic Church. 

With the center of human life 
moving steadily toward the west, 
and with new racial strains coming 
into play, we had, in sequence, 
Romanesque, Norman, Gothic, all, 
and progressingly, true manifes- 
tations of Catholic Christianity. 
Then the Classical Renaissance, 
the first self-conscious and aristo- 
cratic style and the beginning of 
that course of devolution that found its finish 300 years later in 
the coming of the nineteenth century interlude of a new Dark 
Ages. 

Now if this regrettable period lasted here in America, as it 
did, from about 1835 to 1885, the recovery began, or rather its 
first motions, just when the last vestiges of the old art were 
dying out of the secular field; they had vanished from ecclesi- 
astical circles two centuries before, and what had passed for re- 
ligious art of all kinds, since then, was beneath contempt. The 
Classical Renaissance and the Protestant Revolution had done 
their work to admiration. The revival showed first in architec- 
ture and synchronized exactly with the Oxford Movement, 
though at first neither had much use for the other. They were 
both reactions to something implicit in the spiritual atmosphere. 
Soon, however, the Church began to take notice and for 75 
years the arts grew stronger and better, the more they were 
called into the service of religion. ( 

As the Catholic restoration spread widely in England, so did 
the artistic revival. From the Pugins who initiated the Gothic 
renaissance, on for many years, the progress continued. Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, Hunt, and the pre-Raphaelites generally, Morris 
and his circle all were rendering valiant service. After three 
centuries of degradation, stained glass and craftsmanship in 
needlework and the precious metals came back. The Pugins were 
followed in their art by a great group of ecclesiastical architects 
and finally liturgics and ceremonial, fine arts in their own right, 
felt the breath of life. 

All this the Church accepted, continually asking for more, 
and naturally; the beauty of the Catholic religion as well as its 
verity, inevitably demanded beauty of expression. It was all a 
part of its basic sacramental system. When this was abandoned 
by Protestantism and exterminated by Puritanism, beauty van- 
ished, of course, as much from the material and outward showing 
of the new religion as from its doctrines, formularies, and prac- 
tices. For almost a century, Catholic restoration and artistic 
restoration went on side by side and in complete harmony. 
Instigated by a revitalized Catholicism, ever better and better 
churches were built, enriched by the works of newly inspired ar- 
tists, and made living by great music and ceremonial of steadily 
increasing richness and nobility. The recovery from the profound 
depths of sterility and ugliness of 1825 to the standards of 1925, 
was almost miraculous. 
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Not only did the Anglican communion feel and make mani- 
fest the new life, the new alliance between religion and art; the 
same thing began to extend into other ecclesiastical fields. Rome 
had fallen as low as Ecclesia Anglicana and the Protestant de- 
nominations, though as the result of other influences, but now, 
in England, she began to slough off her Renaissance and prole- 
tarian vulgarity, following the Anglican leading, while the de- 
nominations sought to acquire merit by adopting the same course. 
From the time of Upjohn and his Trinity Church in New York, 
the movement was acclimated in the United States and after 50 
years of a rather archeological restoration, vitality appeared 
about 1890 and since then there has been a steady and astonish- 
ing progress, not only in architecture, but in every one of the 
allied arts; not only, as well, in the Episcopal Church, but, for 
the last ten years, among most of the Protestant sects who now 
will have only the most explicitly Catholic arts, but among 
Roman Catholics, themselves, who have at last turned from the 
almost unimaginable degradation they had achieved at the begin- 
ning of the present century, and have now definitely taken the 
lead in the pious labor of rebuilding a true Christian art. 


OW the question is, what part is Catholic Anglicanism to 

play in the future, in its relation to architecture and all 
the other arts? That it has the most vital interest in this matter 
is self-evident. There are two points that seem to me salient, and 
they are: first, prevention of archzological imitations ; second, the 
danger of surrender to what is known as “modernism.” 

At first, of course—I mean when Pugin began in England 
and Upjohn in America—antiquarianism was inevitable. It was 
an architects’ movement, pure and simple, for religion was as 
yet unconscious of the “promise and potency” of art in its ser- 
vice. The revival had to be antiquarian, there was nothing else 
for it. Little by little, however, architects and the other artists 
working under their direction, began to lay hold on reality. This 
was in no respect due to the fast-multiplying schools of archi- 
tecture here in America, which from the first were, and except 
for occasional departments under Roman Catholic auspices, still 
are, serenely unconscious that such a thing as religion exists, 
or that churches are ever built. If they occasionally set a pro- 
gram in ecclesiastical design, it is an “archeological project.” 
As a matter of fact, there was, and is, something in the air that 
became operative for real creative advance, and this went on un- 
til church building became a living art, culminating at last in so 
vital and inspiring a creation as Sir Giles Scott’s Liverpool Ca- 
thedral. Catholic Anglicanism is now self-conscious; it is ap- 
praised of its heritage and aware of its ethos, though there is lit- 
tle unanimity as to its destiny. Since the professional schools give 
no aid, itself must see to it that the architects and other artists 
called into its service, create, insofar as their abilities permit, liv- 
ing organisms and manifestations, not essays in antiquarianism. 

And this leads directly to the second consideration. The 
progress out of archeology into life was well under way with 
fine results to its credit, when that new thing, aptly called “the 
modernistic style,’ came out of a disillusioned and revolutionary 
Europe to vex the souls of men and, if it could be made pos- 
sible by ardent propaganda and a plausible but synthetic and 
ex parte philosophy, to destroy the sequence of artistic con- 
tinuity as completely as it was doing in the various categories 
of human culture. 

Acting on the fallacious assumption that since always in the 
past (for once in a way the appeal was made to history) one style 
had held equally for secular and religious art, so it must be ever 
if reality was to be recovered, some of its clever young men in- 
vented a new style and offered it as an equally new Evangel. 
The weak point in their thesis was that there was. no possible 
resemblance between the old times and the new. Then society 
was substantially one unit wherever man was civilized, and never 
was this more generally true than during the Christian centuries, 
when for more than a thousand years there was one religion, and 
one only. The great architectural styles of the world—Egyptian, 
Greek, Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Early Renaissance— 
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issued out of such unified secular and religious societies; there- 
fore the same style held for all the works of man. Now we 
have a life broken up into many followings, the heritage of old 
times mingled with all the new things that have developed out 
of the Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation, the political and 
social revolutions, and the endless and novel products of physical 
discoveries, applied science and capitalistic industrialism. 

Under these circumstances, no unity of style is possible. Each 
force must fend for itself, for it is the duty and privilege of 
architecture and the other arts to express, as exactly as possible, 
the power they serve. A Byzantine cinema would be ridiculous, 
or a Gothic department store or a Norman garage. Here, and 
in all the other manifestations of the Modern Age, “modernism” 
finds its field and its full scope. These things have no roots in the 
past, they are as new as the fire was to Prometheus, and the art 
that serves them must be as new as they. On the other hand, 
these energies and actualities that go back in time to the very 
dawn of human history, six thousand years ago—domestic life, 
education, religion, for example—are marked by essential con- 
tinuity, however much the forms may change, and here that 
sense of continuity must be preserved. 

In their enthusiasm, the protagonists of the “new art” insist 
that if a Christian church is built today, it must, because of that 
fact of contemporaneousness, be couched in the artistic terms that 
have been devised to show in visible form, a hangar, a factory for 
the mass production of something or other, or a stock exchange. 
This is, of course, absurd, and simply shows how superficial are 
the mental processes of its advocates, how completely they mis- 
construe the motive and function of art. 

Now, the Catholic can have no commerce with this sort of 
thing though the Christian Scientist may, and should. There 
is not much danger that the temptation will come for already the 
argument is showing thin and sleazy. It is curious, though, that 
thus far it is the Roman Catholic Church that has lent ear to 
the modernist blandishments. There are a few exaggerated ex- 
amples in France and a few in Holland, Italy, and Ireland, but I 
know only of two in the United States, and all, whether in Eu- 
rope or here, are not of a nature to induce imitation in our own 
communion. To see them is enough—and here is our danger— 
to drive us back on archeology. Fortunately the antidote is avail- 
able in the shape of new churches, both in England and the 
United States, that avoid equally, modernism and archaism. 


ITH neither instruction nor encouragement from the 

schools and with as little from architectural essayists and 
critics, a surprising number of young men in this country has al- 
ready demonstrated their ability to build churches that present 
continuity of tradition and are yet instinct with the right sort of 
modernism: in other words, it is good Catholic work, better in- 
deed, than is to be found elsewhere, even in England. There, 
after almost a century of fine creations—learned archeology 
like that of Pierson, Street and Bodley, creative and full of 
vitality like Bentley and Sedding—there seems now to be a cer- 
tain retrogression into artificiality, with a painful straining for 
novelty, a breaking away from legitimate continuity, with declen- 
sions here and there upon Continental “modernism”’—barring 
always, of course, Sir Giles Scott who remains the great ex- 
ponent of the true via media. Europe has little, if anything, to 
show except aberrations. 

It ought to be a matter of pride that America stands now 
so far to the front, and it is certainly the duty of Catholicity 
to call these men into service, and not only them, but all the 
practitioners of the allied arts who, with the same lack of formal 
instruction, have made themselves worthy allies of the archi_ 
tects. For Catholic religion simply cannot do without the arts. 
They manifest its essential quality to that “spiritual power of 
assent” that is so much higher than the mere intellectual process: 
they all can arouse and determine those spiritual reactions that 
reveal and govern “the good life”: they show in visible form the 
ethos of the powers they serve. If the arts had not existed in all 
their diversity and potency under Constantine, it may be said 
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without irreverance that God would have had to bring them 
into being completely to insure the spread of the Catholic Church 
throughout Europe and the triumph of the Catholic faith. 
Imagine the condition of the Church and culture and, indeed, 
of life itself during “the great thousand years” of Europe, if 
there had been then no architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
poetty, and artist-crafts! 

We are now at the point when the winning of the world for 
Catholicism has begun. The Protestant revolution has resulted 
in an almost universal secularism, with Catholic and Orthodox 
Christianity standing almost alone in defense of revealed, dog- 
matic, and sacramental religion. This Catholic, Orthodox, Angli- 
can force must show itself definitely and significantly, not only in 
its acts, but in its visible manifestations. It cannot surrender to a 
sterile archeology nor can it accept that secularized opportunism 
which is known as “modernistic” art, for both totally misrepresent 
the thing itself. That is, they do if our religion is what, in words, 
we declare it to be. 

Bishops and clergy must, therefore, take a definite stand 
against any intrusion into churches, old or new, of this “human- 
istic” art of any sort that has seized upon German and Dutch 
Protestantism, and has already made disastrous inroads in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Chosen with discretion, there are more 
than enough young architects, painters, sculptors, glass-workers, 
and artist-craftsmen in this country who will, of their own mo- 
tion, avoid the Scylla of archaism and the Charybdis of sec- 
ularistic modernism. Then, equally, the mistake must not be 
made of looking on any of the arts, from architectural to cere- 
monial, as “something added.” Beauty is of the very esse of the 
Catholic religion, not merely of the bene esse. The absolute 
necessity of this beauty (which only the truly creative artist 
may compass) should be raised to the dignity of a dogma. 

The Catholic faith and Catholic art, operating together, 
wrought a wonder in Europe that lasted for a thousand years. 
Now the need is as great as it was after the Fall of Rome. If 
the beneficent alliance can be resumed, as great and enduring 
results may follow. 


Eternal Damnation 
HAT God should let my soule fall out of His hand, into 


a bottomlesse pit, and roll an unremoveable stone upon it, 
and leave it to that which it finds there . and never thinke 
more of that soule, never have more to doe with it. That 
of that providence of God, that studies the life of every weed, and 
worme, and ant, and spider, and toad, and viper, there should 
never, never any beame flow out upon me; that that God, who 
looked upon me, when I was nothing, and called me when I was 
not, as though I had been, out of the womb and depth of dark- 
nesse, will not looke upon me now, when, though a miserable, and 
a banished creature, yet I am His creature still . . . that that 
God, should so turne Himselfe from me, to His glorious Saints 
and Angels, as that no Saint nor Angel, nor Christ Jesus Himselfe, 
should ever pray Him to looke towards me, never remember Him, 
that such a soule there is; that that God, who hath so often said 
to my soule, Quare morieris? Why will thou die? and so often 
sworne to my soule, Vivit Dominus, as the Lord liveth, I would 
not have thee dye, but live, will nether let me dye, nor let me 
live, but dye an everlasting life, and live an everlasting death ; 
that that God, who, when He could not get into me, by standing, 
and knocking, by His ordinary meanes of entring, by His Word, 
His mercies, hath applied His judgements, and hath shaked the 
house, this body, with agues and palsies, and set this house on fire, 
with fevers and calentures, and frighted the Master of the house, 
my soule, with horrors, and heavy apprehensions, and so made an 
entrance into me; That that God should frustrate all His owne 
purposes and practises upon me, and leave me, and cast me away, 
as though I had cost Him nothing; that this God at last should 
let this soule goe away, as a smoake, as a vapour, as a bubble, and 
that then this soule cannot be a smoak, a vapour, nor a bubble, 
but must lie in darknesse, as long as the Lord of light is light it 
selfe, and never sparke of that light reach to my soule; What 
Tophet is not Paradise, what Brimstone is not Amber, what 
gnashing is not a comfort . . . to this damnation, to be secluded 


ly, et lly from the sight of God? 
eternally, eternally, eternally tr g oS esa 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., 
Editor 


The Creed of St. John 
Reap the Epistle for the First Sunday after Trinity. 
QO OF THE RICH treasure of this Epistle, let us 


choose two related thoughts. The first is from the ninth 

verse: “In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent His only begotten Son into the world.” 
The love of God was always there from the beginning, and ever 
since man began to think about Him prophets have borne witness 
to their faith, philosophers have tried to think their way toward 
Him and countless multitudes of ordinary folk have turned to 
Him in prayer. Now in His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, He has 
manifested that love which all the noblest souls had hoped they 
might find when they found Him. 

The writer goes on to say that the love of God is not sim- 
ply something God felt, not even that God did, but what He is. 
“God is love.” We shall never know how much that means, 
because its meaning is infinite and our minds, as we know only 
too well, are limited. Yet we can grasp this: the ultimate fact 
at the heart of the universe is not power nor knowledge nor 
wisdom nor beauty, but something that includes all these and 
more— the love of God.” We can see that because of what He 
is, it was inevitable that He should manifest His love to the 
world. Love seeks expression. It would not be love otherwise. In 
Jesus Christ we have this message written plainly. We need no 
more. 

It follows that if we are to know what love is and secure it 
for ourselves, we shall find the answer to all our questions about 
it in Jesus Christ. We shall never be satisfied with the cheap 
and superficial conceptions of it which in our current literature 
delude the minds of many. Love must be something greater than 
the desire to possess, something holier than physical desire, some- 
thing mightier than sentimental attraction, something more last- 
ing than stirred emotion. As we contemplate our Lord and ponder 
over the simple narratives of His earthly life, we shall gain in- 
sight into the meaning of love and therefore into the mystery of 
God’s own nature. 

As we pass to the sixteenth verse, we come to the suggestion 
of the kind of resolution one ought to make at the end of a 
meditation like this: ““We have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us.” Bishop Alexander calls this the Creed of St. 
John. It is a very simple Creed, yet it holds in its depths all that 
is contained in the more detailed declarations of faith that we 
use in our services. Those creeds—the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
—gather about the central truth some of the facts by which it is 
illustrated and made convincing. Yet they say nothing more. 
“The love that God hath to us” has been revealed in what He 
has done in the work of creation by God the Father, from whom 
“every family in heaven and earth is named”; by the great mo- 
ments of the life on earth of God the Son, born in lowliness, 
suffering for others, tasting death for every man; “the love that 
God hath to us” is triumphantly asserted in the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, the Judgment, the Gift of the Holy Ghost. That 
love is the reason for the Church, the foundation of our hope 
looking toward the Communion of Saints, the ground of our 
forgiveness, and the pledge of eternal life. So when we say our 
Creed in the solemnities of worship or sing it as an anthem of 
praise, we are really saying over and over what the disciple of 
our Lord wrote when he summed up his own experience long 
ago, “We have known and believed the love that God hath to 
wis 


We have known and believed, O God, the love that Thou 
hast to us, which Thou hast manifested in Thy beloved Son. 
Help us through all the changes and chances of this mortal life 
to enlarge that knowledge and to deepen that trust through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Bishop’s Pence 


By the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


Bishop of Chicago 


, \ HE OTHER DAY—it was 

the Tuesday in Holy Week 

—the Bishop’s Pence cele- 
brated its first birthday, with a 
luncheon—a very modest Lenten 
one in Chicago’s loop. There a 
small group of Brotherhood men, 
including half a dozen who were 
present a year ago, gathered round a table, in the center of 
which stood a large Pence can with one candle alight, to re- 
mind the Bishop that just a year ago at a similar luncheon he had 
first broached the Bishop’s Pence plan. 

Today this plan is not only a success in the diocese of Chi- 
cago, but is also at work in more than forty-five other places, 
including many dioceses and missionary jurisdictions. In Hawaii 
it is called “Episcopence.” In Oregon it is called ““God’s Pence.” 
Since the plan started in Chicago, it may be helpful to others 
to outline the Chicago plan, to explain the method of opera- 
tion, and to observe the results over the first six months’ period 
just ended. 

1. The plan: Very simply stated the plan is this—to establish 
in every Church family, at every meal, the habit of offering 
to God—a prayer of blessing, a thanksgiving—and an oblation. 
To stimulate this habit, a Bishop’s Pence can is provided for 
each family. The wrapper on the can carries a simple prayer, 
of blessing: 


“Bless O Lord this food of which we are about to partake, 
and give us grateful hearts”; 


a simple prayer of thanksgiving: 
“For these and all His mercies God’s holy Name be praised” ; 


and an invitation to each member of the family to place one cent 
as an offering in the Pence can; 


“Thrice a day these prayers I say, 
Thrice a day my pence I pay.” 


If each of the 38,000 communicants of the diocese of Chi- 
cago made such an offering of one cent after each meal, the 
annual receipts would be $416,100. Every two months on Pence 
Sunday, each Pence can is brought to the Church and deposited 
while a new one is taken-and placed again in the home. The 
local Pence-man and his committee follow up by personal calls, 
at once, those whose Pence cans have not been brought to the 
Church on Pence Sunday. 

The Pence-man in each participating parish sends to the 
Bishop the total receipts, together with the duplicate copies of 
individual receipts given to each person turning in his bank. 
Whereupon the Bishop, after deducting 10 per cent for over- 
head cost, sends at once 50 per cent of the remainder by check 
to the treasurer of the contributing parish, mailing the check, 
however, to the priest or rector of the parish or mission. 

In the past few months the Bishop of Chicago has mailed 
$6,000 to parochial treasurers. Out of his own share of the 
receipts he has already restored to his diocesan missionary budget 
the Assyrian Mission, the religious education department, the 
full stipend of one of his missionary priests, and auto grants 
to a dozen other clergy. 

The overhead deduction has paid for the original cost of all 
Pence cans (30,000 of them), wrappers, mailings, postage, print- 
ing, besides the cost of an executive secretary and a stenographer. 

In a word, 90 per cent of all contributions have been di- 
visible between bishop and parishes to provide for gaps in 
budgets where ordinary resources had failed. 

That the plan has been favorably received is evident from 


Bishop’s Pence throughout the Church, 
and the adoption in many other places 
of the plan which was conceived and developed 
by the Bishop of Chicago, makes a detailed 


outline of the original plan timely. 


qf YHE UNUSUAL INTEREST in the 


the fact that whereas 98 parishes 
participated in the first Pence Sun- 
day, 105 have participated in the 
second. The first Pence _ Sunday 
yielded $5,350. The second yielded 
$6,300. The third Pence Sunday, 
April 15th, is now in the process 
of reporting. 

2. The method: We have found it very important to adhere 
strictly to certain fundamental principles adopted at the very 
start: 


a. The clergy are not asked to be the distributors. They are 
asked to furnish the Bishop’s office with lists of communicants 
and to keep these up-to-date; they are asked to favor and further 
the plan; they are asked to nominate to the Bishop a Pence-man 
who is appointed the local chairman; but they are not burdened 
with the work of distribution and collection. 


LL PENCE CANS are sent direct from the Bishop’s office, 

through the mails, to the Church family, and each can car- 
ries a key number identifying it both with the family and with the 
parish. 

This method avoids overburdening of the clergy, prevents 
short-circuiting where clergy may be careless or ‘untrained in 
business methods, enlists the services of local laymen, and binds 
not only the Pence-men but all contributors closer and more di- 
rectly to the Bishop. 

b. The Pence-men, carefully chosen and appointed by the 
Bishop upon nomination by the rector or priest in charge, are, 
of course, the key-men in the whole situation. The plan prospers 
and grows, or it dwindles and dies, according to the alertness 
and imaginativeness and industry of the Pence-men. The central 
office, through the executive secretary, keeps in constant touch 
with these men, informing them of the progress, developing their 
technique and giving every assistance possible. Last fall the exec- 
utive secretary accompanied the Bishop to the various regional 
conferences on the Church Program, meeting in each region the 
assembly of Pence-men, or as one little girl proudly called the 
group of which her father was one—“The Bishop’s Hench-men.” 

c. It was feared at first that the Pence might interfere with 
the Every Member Canvass. It has been demonstrated that this 
is not so. On the contrary, the largest and most faithful weekly 
pledgers to the Church’s Program are the most enthusiastic 
boosters for the Pence; while hundreds of families who simply 
could not or would not pledge, are using the Pence cans, and 
through the announcements of what is being done in parish and 
diocese as the result of the plan, are becoming definitely and 
many for the first time, interested in the Church’s Program. 

d. The can is not destroyed when opened. The wrapper binds 
the top and it is necessary to destroy only the wrapper to open 
it. The used cans are re-wrapped (in many parishes, guilds do 
this), so that there is always on hand a stock for quick ex- 
change; when a filled can is turned in, a new one is given, the 
old number being entered upon it in a jiffy. 

e. Each donor receives from the Pence-man a receipt after 
the contents are counted, and later from the Bishop receives a 
card of acknowledgment bearing the same amount so that he is 
assured of complete accuracy in the Pence-man’s bookkeeping. 

f. The follow-up of cans not brought to the Church on 
Pence Sunday is a difficult problem. In most parishes the prefer- 
able method is adopted of having a committee of adequate size 
2 fiermetnrana re ot the follow-up effectively 

arge enough so that no one indi- 
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vidual need be responsible for more than ten families. In several 
parishes where such organization has been impossible the neces- 
sary aid has been obtained by employing needy Church people 
at so much per can or per hour. This expense is justified by the 
returns which without the follow-up would never come in or 
would be greatly delayed. We have discovered that a good man 
making these collections will also place a good many new cans 
and stir up interest where it is lagging. 

g. The clergy have been, and continue to be, of the very great- 
est assistance. At the beginning each one preached an appropriate 
sermon (the Bishop furnished typical texts and material). Since 
then by public announcements, to guilds and organizations as 
well as to congregations, they have forwarded the plan. Without 
their backing the plan could not have succeeded. 

h. Various inexpensive promotional methods have been used. 
Blotters—20,000 of them—were sent out in January just be- 
fore the second Pence Sunday, carrying the Pence design and 
story and a brief Church kalendar up to Whitsunday. 

On Low Sunday evening by previous arrangement, and after 
several Sundays of preliminary announcement by the clergy, the 
Bishop broadcast an Easter-tide message to all Church people 
of the diocese including in it a grateful acknowledgment of what 
the Bishop’s Pence sharers were accomplishing. More than a 
thousand cards and letters came to his desk the next day from 
all parts of the diocese assuring him of continued interest and 
support. 

i. The Bishop’s Pence committee which passes upon the budget, 
publicity, methods, etc., is a small but representative committee 
of clergy, laymen, and laywomen, of. which the Bishop is 
honorary chairman, Mr. Angus Hibbard is chairman, and Mr. 
Sylvester Lyman is executive secretary. It includes the editor 
of The Diocese of Chicago who in the monthly magazine keeps 
the Bishop’s Pence before his readers, the president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, a delegate from the Young People’s Associa- 
tion, and the archdeacons representing the city and the Town 
and Country Council, the president of the Brotherhood, and the 
rector of St. James’ parish. This committee is quick to note any 
criticisms, to correct any mistakes, and to develop new ideas. 
It considers the use of the prayer and thanksgiving at each meal 
as p7imary and the offering as secondary, arising from the spirit 
of genuine acknowledgment of God and His goodness. 

3. Results: The results are far beyond the predictions of even 
the most hopeful. The first six months will show receipts of $18,- 
000 or $20,000—one cent at a time. That means roughly, close to 
2,000,000 pence offered in several thousand homes with a prayer 
and a thanksgiving. To be sure it is far short of the ideal, the 
100 per cent result indicated in the beginning of this paper, for 
that would be precisely ten times as much as we have received. 
But it does begin to look as if we had secured 10 per cent of the 
ideal result, and we regard that as nothing less than remarkable 
in the first six months of the plan. 

As we have stated again and again this is not a campaign in 
Chicago but a program, not an emergency measure, but a perma- 
nent habit. If it keeps up and goes ahead it will solve in the 
long run some very heavy problems. If it slows down and dies 
out it will be because we all have relaxed our enthusiastic con- 
tinuing support of the plan. Someone at the beginning objected to 
the plebian word “can,’ and proposed instead “bank.” The pro- 
posal was instantly rejected. The word “can” is itself, in its verbal 
form, a determined and triumphant word. So we have taken for 
our slogan a combination of the Pence motto and Chicago’s 
motto: 

“T can—and I will!” 


———_____¢__———— 


CHURCH PAPERS, why not? Seeing what else people read one 
might expect the clergy to be keen on the matter. The Church’s 
greatest weakness is her people’s spiritual ignorance. And this 
is the fault of our clergy largely. Intelligent prejudice demands 
respect but ignorant prejudice is a poor ally and_a vicious 
enemy. —Bishop Jenkins. 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


if PREPARATION for the meetings of General Convention 
the diocese of New Jersey has prepared an outline for inter- 
cessory prayer. It will be most valuable for use in interchange 
with The Way of Vision. Each day of the week is devoted to 

For the Success of Placing special emphasis on one of the 
component divisions of General Conven- 
tion. Sunday we are asked to give thanks 
for the Call of the Presiding Bishop to revitalize the faith and 
life of the Church, and to pray for our bishops. Monday concen- 
trates on the House of Deputies; Tuesday on the triennial meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Auxiliary; Wednesday on all Church 
activities; Thursday on the United Thank Offering; Friday on 
diocesan preparations, and on Saturday we are asked to thank 
God that He has appointed a day when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ 
and we shall pray that all who have any share, however great or 
small, in the General Convention of the Church may be con- 
vinced “that no ideal save that of the Kingdom of God can satisfy 
the minds and hearts of Christian people.” Copies may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. A. S. Phelps, 2 Sleepy Hollow Lane, Plainfield, 
ING He 


General Convention 


—_@—__—_ 


HE NATIVE WOMEN belonging to our Church in this 
ancient country are making a contribution of inestimable 
value. Their Woman’s Auxiliary, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Efrain Salinas, is carrying on intensive work in religious educa- 
tion, social service, supply work, and pub- 
licity. The last issue of El Heraldo is de- 
voted entirely to the Mexican Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Miss Martha Boynton recently returned to the Hooker 
School which is located in a suburb of Mexico City. This school 
is now meeting government requirements and from time to time 
winning government commendation. Mrs. Samuel Salinas, in 
writing on plans for work, says: “The Church is an organism in 
which a member both gives and receives. The member who does 
not do this completely is for that reason atrophied. And we must 
sorrowfully confess there are many atrophied members among 
us.” Not alone in the Church in Mexico, I fear! 
phos Sek 
OR THE HELP of leaders of study classes Mrs. Thomas 
J. Shannon, of the diocese of Connecticut, has prepared, in 
addition to definite suggestions for programs, some valuable in- 
struction which can well be adapted for use by study leaders. 
These helps tell us: 
1. To evaluate last year’s work. 
2. To plan a definite program. 
3. Four important points in presentation are: (a) Visualize; 
(b) Personalize; (c) Vitalize; (d) Dramatize. 
4. Be consistent for the whole year. 
5. Always be prepared. 
6. Start promptly—end promptly. 
7. Make meetings interesting. 
8. Study courses should be (a) Spiritual; 
(c) Practical. 
9. Praying and studying bring best results. 
10. Remember study classes were made for people, not people 
for classes. 
11. Small classes often produce best results. 
Mrs. Shannon concludes by saying: “Enter study classes to 
grow in wisdom—Go forth to apply that wisdom in Service.” 
ae os 
T WILL BE OF INTEREST to those who face the problem 
of preparing meals for schools, institutions, or for large 
gatherings to know of a monograph, Economies in Food, by M. 
Faith McAuley and Mary Adele Wood. It is published by the 
University of Chicago Press, and contains many recipes that are 
both attractive and economical. 


Mexico 


For Leaders of 
Study Classes 


(b) Helpful; 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Science AND Gop. By Bernhard Bavink. Translated by H. Stat- 
ford Hatfield. Pp. 174. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 
1934. $1.50. 


ERE WE HAVE A WORK of the first importance by an 

author of that rare type, a scientist who can think and 
write philosophically and theologically. It is not easy reading for 
the non-scientific, but it is well worth the effort involved in 
grappling with it. The writer sums up briefly, yet sufficiently, the 
world-picture supplied by classical mechanics and by mechanistic 
physics, noting its influence on the idea of God, on the mode ot 
conceiving the relationship between mind and matter, soul and 
body, and on the view of the role of mankind and human civiliza- 
tion in the economy of nature. He does not neglect the practical 
consequences of popular modes of thought, e.g., the loss, under 
mechanistic influence, of the organic conception of the human 
community (Gemeinschaft) and its replacement by an organized 
association (Gesellschaft). He offers a needed warning that we 
cannot neglect the world-picture of classical science; it is only 
on its background that the new discoveries can be understood. 

The reasons for the collapse of the mechanistic world-picture 
are briefly but clearly set forth. The author considers the impor- 
tance of the theory of relativity as lying in its indissoluble unity- 
ing of time and space, in the indissoluble unifying of this time- 
space (world metrics) and matter, and in its fundamental identi- 
fication of energy and mass (inertia). Incidentally, he considers 
that the theory of relativity has dealt a death-blow to Kantian 
a priorism. This is not self-evident, and some might take issue 
with the author here; Einstein himself has declared that his 
theory has no philosophic implications—but then we remember 
Darwin’s amazement at what Herbert Spencer did with his 
relatively simple hypothesis. The writer is on surer ground when 
he discusses the break-up of strict physical causality (determin- 
ism) and the reduction of the “laws” of nature to statistical 
averages. The abandonment of the classical concept of substance 
and the consequent removal of the very basis of materialism is 
excellently treated. ‘The contingency of all elements of action and 
of the whole course of the world is emphasized—at times, per- 
haps, one-sidedly—and the philosophical consequences of the new 
physics—their bearing on the problem of body and mind, of life, 
of human freedom, and of God—are expounded. 

The author sees clearly that classical biological mechanism, 
even if it had succeeded in reducing life to physico-chemical laws, 
would not have explained the enormous gap between the living 
and the dead; but he refuses the vitalistic hypothesis of an 
entelechy to bridge the gap. He himself seeks an approach to the 
solution along the lines of a Gestalt mathematical theory, in 
which the lower limit of all organic forms would be identical with 
the upper limit of chemistry. But in any case the contingency of 
being is perpetual, and not an affair of a single, initial event; and 
so the only alternative to God is pure chance! 

With equal skill and profundity, the writer addresses himself 
to the relation of causality and the idea of God (showing that 
only creatio continua can solve the problems involved), and that 
a God who is immanent in the world but yet not merged with it 
(panentheism, not pantheism) is required. Christianity has been 
right in insisting that God is omnipotent, containing the world 
within Himself, and at the same time Absolutely Holy and 
Righteous, in sharpest contrast with the world. We cannot dis- 
solve the paradox; we can only cling to both sides of the antinomy. 

As for human freedom, “the deterministic argument again 
depends upon falsely equating natural calculability with effective 
and real causation.” “The most obscure problem of all is how 
a human being is to be imagined as coming by his self-conscious- 
ness. One thing only is certain, namely that it is not pure chance 
that the only creature in the world, that at least imagines himself 
to possess a free will, is also the only one which has developed 
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causal natural science. Obviously, the sense of freedom and the 
category of causality are correlated. Man seeks the causes which 
he does not find in himself, outside himself. The animal neither 
seeks them within nor without. From this point of view it 1s quite 
clear that determinism’s supposed refutation of the freedom of 
the will is pure dogmatism. For the reason that we have stated, 
it is like a snake swallowing its own tail.” s ; 
The writer concludes with the view that we are witnessing 
today a revolution in the field of thought as great as that in the 
time of Galileo or Darwin, but that now the new knowledge 
makes for the faith, rather than (seemingly) against it. The 
superstition of materialism is shattered—we have only to seize 
on the new revelation God has given us. Toward that end, 
the present work makes no slight contribution. W. H. D. 


Your Country At War and What Happens To You After A 
War. By Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Philadelphia: Dorrance. 
SIP/5s 

Economic Reconstruction. Report of The Columbia University 
Commission. Robert M. Maclver, Chairman. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

LTHOUGH WRITTEN seventeen years apart these two 

publications both treat of the New Deal. The elder Lind- 
bergh’s is prophetic; Maclver’s reports the situation and makes 
suggestions. Both are highly interesting from sundry points of 
view. The first commands attention because of the insight it dis- 
plays in forecasting the likely developments of the Great War, 
concerning which it says “peace, universal victory, and no defeat 
is what we must get out of this war, not as a logical result of 
war, but as a sequence to the absurdity of war.” Believing that 

“an equal opportunity to all and special privilege to none” should 

be the policy of a truly useful and democratic government he 

shows how not only the Great War, but all war militates against 
its achievement. The second commands attention because it seeks 
to appraise the sundry governmental efforts to reconstruct the 
economic foundation of the United States. Appointed by President 

Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, the committee composed 

of a group of economic experts has sought to evaluate the ‘“‘alpha- 

betical group” and to determine how much is of permanent im- 

portance and how much needs to be revised or eliminated. The 

report represents a very general consensus of opinion. 


GC. Rays 


——<—<—9@—_—_ 


Y WHAT PRINCIPLE or principles is diplomacy con- 

trolled? That is the question to which Prof. Charles A. 
Beard addresses himself in his new book The Idea of National 
Interest (Macmillan. $3.75). This is an analytical study of our 
American foreign policy, done in his characteristic style, that is, 
it is well written and based on a careful study of documents and 
original sources. As a result Dr. Beard notices “what appeared 
to be a decline in reliance upon the term national honor.’ Now 
the reliance seems to be on “national interests” but what are 
“national interests’? To this he devotes his scholarly attention 
and incidentally, or perhaps one should say logically, he deals 
with such questions as “Is it possible to find an outlet for the 
increasing surpluses of American industry and agriculture? If so, 
how can it be done? If not, what are the implications of the con- 
clusion, for the domestic economy of the United States?” The 
volume is written in collaboration with G. H. E. Smith. 

Another volume from Prof. Beard’s pen is entitled The Fu- 
ture Comes: A Study of the New Deal. It is a by-product of the 
first and is also published by Macmillan and Mr. Smith joined 
in its production. Both books are highly stimulating and are 
worthy of careful reading by thoughtful students of current day 
problems. G2ReWwe 
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CHOICE VESSEL 


AIN AND JOY, like an alloy, 
Gain by mutual employ. 
Blow on blow pain’s hammers bring 
Shapeliness and strengthening, 
Then else perfection be the less, 
Joy burnishes to comeliness. 


VircIniA E. HuntIncrtTon. 
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Bishop Matthews 
Defers Resignation 


Announces Decision at Recent New 
Jersey Convention; Many Other 
Dioceses Hold Annual Meetings 


recent New Jersey diocesan conven- 

tion that he had decided to defer 
presentation of his resignation as diocesan 
to the House of Bishops this fall. At the 
1933 diocesan convention he had stated his 
intention of doing this. 

Other diocesan conventions held recently 
included those of Alabama, Central New 
York, Connecticut, East Carolina, Erie, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Quincy, South- 
western Virginia, Springfield, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Western New 
York. 

The reports follow: 


B= MATTHEWS announced to the 


New Jersey Diocesan Not to Resign 


TRENTON, N. J.—Bishop Matthews, in 
his annual address at the 165th convention 
of the diocese of New Jersey, announced 
that as a result of representations made 
to him from many quarters and a largely 
subscribed petition of the diocesan clergy 
and laity, as well as a conference with the 
Presiding Bishop, he had decided to defer 
presentation of his resignation as diocesan 
to the House of Bishops this fall. He had 
stated this as his intention at the 1933 
diocesan convention. 

He also announced that the cathedral 
project is reaching the stage of actual 
building operations. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rey. Messrs. A. B. Shepherd, Trenton; 
E. V. Stevenson, Plainfield; R. Williams, 
Princeton; W. H. Stowe, New Brunswick. Al- 
ternates: the Rey. Dr. R. E. Brestell, Cam- 
den; and the Rey. Messrs. M. A. Barnes, 
Long Branch; Samuel Steinmetz, Trenton; 
A. Q. Bailey, Collingswood. 

Lay deputies: W. F. Strand, Moorestown; 
E. L. Katzenbach, Trenton; F. M. P. Pearse, 
Metuchen; C. McK. Whittemore, Elizabeth. 
Alternates: Maj. C. M. Duncan, Freehold; 
E. C. Stoke, Seagirt; J. F. Sinnickson, Salem; 
H. W. Kelly, Woodbridge. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. F. S. 
Chambers, New Lisbon; Miss M. Whitall, 
Woodbury; Miss E. C. Roberts, Princeton; 
Mrs. A. S. Phelps, Netherwood; Mrs. E. V. 
Stevenson, Plainfield. Alternates: Miss Caro- 
line Lamonte, Bound Brook; Mrs. Paul Mat- 
thews, Princeton; Mrs. L. E. Hubard, Eliza- 
beth; Mrs. W. Bearman, New Brunswick; 
Mrs. R. E. Urban, Trenton. 


Alabama Confirmations Increase 


DeEmopo.is, ALA.—Confirmations in the 
diocese during 1933 were larger than in 
any previous year, Bishop McDowell, dioc- 
esan, reported to the 103d annual conven- 
tion of the diocese of Alabama at Trinity 
Church here May 8th to 10th. He also 
reported many other phases of the Church’s 
‘advance. 

Judge M. M. Baldwin, of Birmingham, 
was elected chancellor, succeeding the late 
H. A. Jones. Other diocesan officers were re- 


elected. ; : 
Clerical deputies to General Convention: 


the Rey. Dr. Charles Clingman, Birmingham, 
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and the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Stoney, Anniston; 
T. H. Evans, Tuscaloosa; P. N. McDonald, 
Montgomery. Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. 
J. L. Jenkins, Birmingham; ‘R. B. Mitchell, 
Birmingham; YV. G. Lowery, Birmingham 
P. M. Dennis, Decatur. 

Lay deputies: Algernon Blair, 
gomery; Crawford Johnson, Jr., Birming- 
ham; T. E. Kilby, Anniston; Judge S. C. 
Oliver, Talladega. Alternates: R. J. Wil- 
liams, Birmingham; R. H. Cochran, Tusca- 
loosa; Judge M. M. Baldwin, Birmingham; 
Harry Bandy, Montgomery. 


) 


Mont- 


Action on Bishop Fiske’s Proposal 


Utica, N. Y.—Energetic action on the 
“one dollar per male communicant in the 
diocese” proposal of Bishop Fiske, dioc- 
esan, for raising $12,000 toward the defi- 
cit of the general Church; stress upon the 
need for leadership for young people; and 
optimistic reports from all departments, 
together with expedition in the handling 
ot business, were important phases in the 
66th annual convention of the diocese of 
Central New York in Calvary Church 
here May 17th and 18th. 

Bishop Fiske’s address bore testimony 
to the courage and loyalty of priest and 
people alike in these days of unusual trial 
and difficulty. At present there are 33,541 
communicants, and during the year in- 
debtedness has been reduced $74,000. 

A committee was appointed to bring the 
Dollar a Man campaign personally to 
each district and key man in every parish. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. H. H. Hadley, Syracuse; 
A. AS Jaynes, Utica: We Es Lanner,-bing- 
hamton; F. T. Henstridge, Elmira. Al- 
ternates: the Rev. Messrs. H. E. Sawyer, 
Utica; W. A. Braithwaite, Cortland; D. C. 
White, Utica; H. E. Hubbard, Elmira. 

Lay deputies: F. M. Boyer, Watertown; 
Dr. F. W. Moore, Auburn; Prof. Henry N. 
Ogden, Ithaca; Dr. P. M. Paine, Syracuse. 
Alternates: C. L. Behm, Syracuse; Prof. 
L. T. Wilcox, Cortland; T. B. Kattell, Bing- 
hamton; H. Burden, Cazenovia. 


Bishop Acheson Memorial Service 


Hartrorp, CoNn.—The Connecticut 
diocesan convention in Christ Church Ca- 
thedral here May 15th was opened with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion 
as a memorial service for the late Bishop 
Acheson. Bishop Budlong, diocesan, was 
celebrant. The Rev. Dr. W. A. Beardsley 
was the preacher. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross and many 
other prominent State and Church officials 
attended the service. Protestants, Greek 
Catholics, and Jews were in the procession. 

The convention defeated a move to es- 
tablish a minimum stipend of $2,100 for 
married clergy and $1,500 for single clergy 
as encroaching on the prerogatives of the 
parishes. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Drs. S. R. Colladay, Hartford; 
Te Plumb;, Hartiord + shi. Sill) O..C. 
Kent: T. S. Cline, Watertown. Alternates: 
the Rev. Dr. J. N. Lewis, Waterbury; and 
the Rev. Messrs. F. S. Kenyon, West Haven; 
S. Sutcliffe, New Britain; F. S. Morehouse, 


Shelton. 

Lay deputies: H. H. Heminway, Water- 
town; T. B. Lord, Bridgeport; A. T. Mc- 
Cook, East Hartford; O. S. Seymour, Litch- 
field. Alternates: F. T. Arms, Groton; G. E. 


EVERYMAN'S O 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Laymen: What Price 
Our Church’s Honor 
and Morale? 


@ Find the answer through 
ther veryiniai ss ier 
ing—nation wide. Follow 
President Roosevelt’s 
lead. Realize—betore too 
late—what shame and 
futility. a hali muillion 
dollar Deficit will cause 
General Convention. 


@ Charles P. Taft, national 
chairman, Statescum lean 
men everywhere must 
Act alNOMcentOms ay cuumne 
Churehs moraleaw ec 
men dare not leave this 
to the Voler gn, same 
women and children.” 

Have you organized to 
act in your Diocese and 


Parish 
Address 
EVERYMAN’S OFFERING 
223 West 7th Street ; 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


OBJECTS—lst. Intercessary Prayer; i. for the dying; ii. for 
the repose of the Souls of Deceased Members of all the Faithful De- 
parted. 2. To provide furniture for burials according to the use 
of the Catholic Church, so as to set forth the two great doctrines 
of the ‘‘Communion of Saints’’ and the ‘‘Resurrection of the 
Body.’’ 3. The publication and distribution of literature pertain- 
ing to the Guild. The Guild consists of the members of the Anglican 
Church, and of Churches in open Communion with her. For 
further information address the secretary and treasurer. 


T. E. SMITH 


182 Congress Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bulkley, Hartford; F. W. Kilbourne, Meri- 
den; M. Sayre, Westport. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Miss Jen- 
nie Loomis, Windsor; Miss M. L. Pardee, 
New Haven; Miss K. Nettleton, New 
Haven; Miss L. Noble, New Britain; Mrs. 
J. A. Forsyth, Jr., Fairfield. Alternates: 
Miss W. Mann, South Norwalk; Mrs. H. 
Conland, Hartford; Miss F. Davies, Stoning- 
ton; Mrs. F. G. Budlong, New Haven. 


Bishop Darst to be Honored 


WASHINGTON, N. C.—A committee was 
appointed at the 5lst annual convention 
of the diocese of East Carolina at St. 
Peter's Church here to make arrange- 
ments for the observance of the 20th anni- 
versary January 6, 1935, of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Darst, diocesan. The con- 
vention met May 16th and 17th. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Milton, Wilmington, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Walter R. Noe, Wil- 
mington; Stephen Gardner, Washington; 
C. A. Ashby, Edenton. Alternates: the Rev. 
Messrs. Charles E. Williams, New Bern; 
Alexander Miller, Wilmington; Archer 
Boogher, Fayetteville; Worth Wicker, Beau- 
fort. 

Lay deputies: John R. Tolar, Fayetteville; 
George B. Elliott, Wilmington; George C. 
Royall, Goldsboro; Judge George Rountree, 
Wilmington. Alternates: E. R. Conger, Eden- 
ton; C. R. Wheatly, Beaufort; McC. B. Wil- 
son, Wilmington; H. Edmund Rodgers, Wil- 
mington. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. Fred 
L. Outland, Washington; Mrs. J. Q. Beck- 
with, Lumberton; Mrs. W. S. Carawan, 
Columbia; Miss Carolina K. Myers, 
Wilmington; Mrs. Henry J. MacMillan, 
‘Wilmington. Alternates: Mrs. A. B. Houtz, 
Elizabeth City; Miss Mae Wood Winslow, 
Hertford; Mrs. John A. Guion, New Bern; 
Mrs. J. L. Shackleford, Farmville; Mrs. 
P. T. Anthony, Greenville. 


Erie Approves Everyman’s Offering 


Or City, Pa.—The Everyman’s Offer- 
ing, suggested by Southern Ohio laymen 
as a means of meeting the general Church’s 
deficit, was approved at the 24th annual 
convention of the diocese of Erie in Christ 


Church here May 15th and 16th. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Aigner, Franklin; the 
Rey. Messrs. Albert Broadhurst, Titusville; 
Frederic B. Atkinson, Sharon; Thomas L. 
Small, Oil City. Alternates: the Very Rey. 
Dr. Francis B. Blodgett, Erie; the Rev. 
Messrs. Malcolm deP. Maynard, Ridgway; 
Philip C. Pearson, New Castle; the Very 
Rey. William E. Van Dyke, Smethport. 

Lay deputies: Col. E. V. D. Selden, Oil 
City; Frank B. Mallett, Sharon; Cyrus F. 
Mackey, Franklin; Robert M. Garland, New 
Castle. Alternates: E. G. Potter, Smethport; 
G. P. Fryling, Erie; J. M. Bloss, Titusville; 
James H. Chickering, Oil City. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. Al- 
bert Broadhurst, Titusville; Mrs. M. W. 
Jamieson, Warren; Mrs. Robert M. Gar- 
land, New Castle; Mrs. W. R. English, 
Erie; Mrs. M. T. Forker, Meadville. Al- 
ternates: Mrs. T. T. Spencer, Erie; Mrs. 
James H. Chickering, Oil City; Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Van Dyke, Smethport. 


“Time of Crisis” Says Bishop Brewster 


PorTLaNnD, Mz.—“It is a time of crisis 
—that is, of divine judgment and human 
testing—in the moral sphere,’ was the 
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keynote of Bishop Brewster's address 
at the 115th annual convention of the dio- 
cese of Maine, at St. Luke’s Cathedral 
parish house May 16th. 

The Rev. Fr. Alan G. Whittemore, 
O.H.C., from Liberia, in his sermon at 
the missionary service, pleaded for the 
upholding of the moral life in America as 
best sustaining the spiritual forces at work 
in missionary fields. The Everyman’s Offer- 
ing movement of Southern Ohio was ap- 
proved. The Rev. Dr. D. A. McGregor, of 
the National Council, emphasized new re- 
ligious teaching methods. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. J. Arthur Glasier, Port- 
land; William E. Patterson, Bar Harbor; 
Andrew E. Scott, Biddeford; Arthur T. 
Stray, Brunswick. Alternates: the Rev. 
Messrs. Charles M. Tubbs, Bath; Tom G. 
Akeley, Gardiner; Robert W. Plant, Fal- 
mouth Foreside; Percy G. Cotton, Calais. 

Lay deputies: Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bruns- 
wick; Charles B. Clarke, Portland; R. Hal- 
lowell Gardiner, Boston; John S. Rogers, 
New York City. Alternates: Frederick E. 
Drake, Bath; Charles F. Flagg, Portland; 
Frank W. Farrar, Bangor; Arthur Huse, 
Camden. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Miss Mar- 
guerite Ogden, Portland; Mrs. Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, Brunswick; Mrs. Frederick E. 
Drake, Bath; Mrs. Charles F. Flagg, Port- 
land; Mrs. Julius B. Waterbury, Camden. 
Alternates: Mrs. Roland E. Clark, Portland; 
Mrs. Roger V. Snow, Portland; Mrs. Charles 
F. Odell, Portland; Miss Lucy Lancaster, 
Augusta; Miss Margaret W. Teague, Port- 
land. 


New Hampshire Holding Its Own 


Keene, N. H.—Statistics dealing with 
the spiritual side of the Church reported 
at the 132d annual convention of the dio- 
cese of New Hampshire showed that the 
diocese is holding its own and in some re- 
spects 1s improving its status. A decline in 
financial income was reported. The con- 
vention met May 15th in St. James’ 


Church. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. W. Porter Niles, Nashua; 
Arthur M. Dunstan, Dover; S. S. Drury, 
Concord; Lawrence F. Piper, Derry. Al- 
ternates: the Rev. Messrs. L. W. Hodder, 
Berlin; R. H. Dunn, Sanbornville; B. N. 
Lovgren, Concord; George L. Richardson, 
Peterborough. 

Lay deputies: Judge R. J. Peaslee, Man- 
chester; E. K. Woodworth. Concord; L. E. 
Davidson, Woodsville; John R. Spring, 
Nashua. Alternates: Benjamin W. Baker, 
M.D., Laconia; J. R. McLane, Manchester; 
E. C. Godfrey, Dover; W. K. Flint, Antrim. 


General Johnson Quincy Delegate 


Monmovutn, I1it.—Gen. Hugh John- 
son, chief of the NRA, was chosen as one 
of the lay deputies to General Conven- 
tion by the diocese of Quincy at its 57th 
annual synod here May 15th and 16th. 

A committee was appointed to aid in 
making plans for a fitting celebration in 
1935 of the centennial of the founding of 
the diocese of Jllinois. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. William L. Essex, Peoria; 
Channing F. Savage, Moline; Carl A. G. 
Heiligstedt, Kewanee; John K. Putt, Griggs- 
ville. Alternates: John E. Almfeldt, Gales- 
burg; Robert J. Sudlow, Peoria; Charles D. 
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Where you STOP 
makes or mars 


where you GO 


A summer holiday spent at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall offers 
you the excitement or complete 
repose you fondly desire. ¢ The 
beach is right at our door. Take 
a tingling plunge in the surf. 
Toast on the sand while a salt 
breeze blows your cares out to 
sea. If you want to make a day 


of it, lunch in your bathing togs ~ 
at our smart Surf Club Grill. Golf 
and tennis will wait till tomor- 
row. Fishing too. In the evening, 
dances, game rooms, concerts 
and varied entertainments will 
keep you going at a happy pace. 
¢ Or, if you cherish leisure above 
exercise, woo it here undis- 
turbed. Roll up in sunshine on 
our broad Ocean Decks. Enjoy 
our stimulating health baths. 
Rest or read in the cool, quiet 
lounges, and dine with the relish 
of a rescued castaway. © What- 
ever you expect of a summer 
holiday, you'll find it abounding 
here at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Reasonable rates. American and 
Eurdpean plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Surplices, Cassocks 
ETC. 
For the Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, Materials 
by the yard, Tailoring. 

J. M. HALL, Ine. R 
174 Madison Ave. (Suite ay 
702-3-4) (Bet. 33d and = 
34th Sts.) New York. 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION THE LIVING CHURCH 
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Maddox, Tiskilwa; Leonard C. Hursh, War- 
saw. 

Lay deputies: General Johnson, W ashing- 
ton; Charles D. Wyman, Moline; Frank E. 
Brandt, Rock Island; August E. Lamp, Rock 
Island. Alternates: William B. Elliott, 
Peoria; Charles S. Cockle, Peoria; T. Rus- 
sell Stokes, Kewanee; H. L. Hanson, Gales- 
burg. 

Woman’s’ Auxiliary 


delegates: Mrs 
Katherine Arzinger, 


Geneseo;)) Mis; Ja. LD. 
Pickard, Kewanee; Miss Elona A. Flessner, 
Peoria; Mrs. S. W. Mullinix, Moline; Mrs. 
foo LB Cabeen, Galesburg. Alternates: Mrs. 
W. B. Elliott, Peoria; Mrs. W. L. Essex, 
Peoria; Mrs. W. G. Russell, Peoria; Mrs. 
W. E. Armsby, Monmouth; Mrs. Hardin 
McCoy, Monmouth. 


Lay Administration of Chalice Favored 


STAUNTON, Va—The 15th annual coun- 
cil of the diocese of Southwestern Vir- 
‘ ginia went on record at its recent meeting 
in favor of lay administration of the aie 
ice and intinction. 

The council, meeting May 15th and 
16th at Emmanuel Church here, memorial- 
ized the General Convention to amend the 
canons so as to permit assistance to the 
clergy by the lay administration of the 
chalice. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rey. Drs. Carleton Barnwell, Lynchburg; 
E. R. Rogers, Covington; John J. Gravatt, 
Staunton; Alfred R. Berkeley, Roanoke. Al- 
ternates: the Rev. Messrs. Robert A. Magill, 
Lynchburg; J. Lewis Gibbs, Staunton, and 
the Rey. Drs. Devall L. Gwathmey, Wythe- 
ville; Thomas D. Lewis, Amherst. 

Lay deputies: C. Francis Cocke, Roanoke; 
C. Edwin Michael, Roanoke; Herbert McK. 
Smith, Staunton; Charles P. Macgill, Pu- 
laski. Alternates: C. S. Hutter, Lynchburg; 
Robert L. Peirce, Wytheville; E. G. Hirons, 
Covington; Floridus S. Crosby, Staunton. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. 
W. H. B. Loving, Roanoke; Mrs. W. E. 
Mingea, Abingdon; Mrs. Oscar deWolf 
Randolph, Lynchburg; Mrs. Robert C. Jett, 


Roanoke; Miss Tomlin Braxton, Staunton. 
Alternates: Miss Jane Byrd _ Pendleton, 
Wytheville; Mrs. Frank W. Rogers, Roa- 
noke; Mrs. Staunton. 


Franklin Hanger, 


Springfield Adopts Pence Plan 


BioomMIncTon, Itu.—The Bishop’s 
Pence plan was unanimously approved at 
the 57th annual synod of the diocese of 
Springfield May 16th at St. Matthew’s 
Church here. 


- Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. E. J. Haughton, Spring- 
field; Jerry Wallace, Springfield; H. L. Mil- 
ler, Champaign; A. B. Cope, Bloomington. 
Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. R. H. Atchi- 


son, Alton; R. Gunn, East St. Louis; F. 
Arvedson, Pekin; F. Reynolds, Cairo. 

Lay deputies; Dr. C. C. Jones, H. M. 
Andre, Dan G. Swannell, C. M. Hathaway. 
Alternates: Dr. I. W. Metz, T. Lowery, 


R. R. Humphrey, Ernest Wilson. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: 
G. Weart, Mrs. Robert Baker, Mrs. S. A. 
Macdonell, Mrs. O. A. James, and Mrs. 
Charles Silk. Alternates: Mrs. L. T. Gregory, 
Mrs. F. S. Arvedson, Mrs. H. T. Felten- 
stein, Mrs. John C. White, and Mrs. Charles 


Woods. 


Mrs. James 


Bishop Freeman’s 40th Anniversary 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—The 39th annual 
convention of the diocese of Washington 
met in the Washington Cathedral May 
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16th and 17th. The 40th anniversary of 
the ordination of Bishop Freeman, dioc- 
esan, was observed and he and Mrs. Free- 
man were presented a silver service after 
a fellowship dinner. 

Two churches, St. Paul’s, Washington, 
and St. Peter’s, Poolesville, Md., were 
granted the privilege of allowing women 
to hold office and to vote, on an equality 
with men. The consolidation of Advent 
and Holy Comforter Churches was ap- 
proved, the former being turned over to 
work among the Colored people, in the 
territory adjacent to Howard University. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rey. Drs. ZeB. Phillips, G. F. Dudley, 
*. J. Bohanan, and H. S. Smith of Wash- 
ington. Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. W. R. 
Moody, Washington; A. B. Rudd, Rockville, 
Md.; H. T. Cocke, Chevy Chase, Md.; F. L. 
Metcalf, Mechanicsville, Md. 

Lay deputies: W. S. Bowen, H. L. Rust, 
H. T. Nelson, W. R. Castle. Alternates: C. F. 
Wilson, T. E. Robinson, B. M. Howard, 
A. S. Brown. 

The Rev. E. M. Thompson was elected 
to the standing committee, succeeding the 
Rey. Dr. H. S. Smith, and Fulton Lewis 
succeeded B. S. Adams. 


West Virginia Council Hears Dr. Franklin 


Huntincton, W. Va.—Dr. Lewis B. 
Franklin, of the National Council, ad- 
dressed the 57th annual council of the 
diocese of West Virginia at ‘Trinity 
Church here recently on the financial situa- 
tion of the Church and headed a round 
table discussion on missions in which he 
said: “Missions have not lost their ro- 
mance, nor is their need a thing of the 
past we are living in a world com- 
munity, no nation lives by itself, but that 
which concerns one country will immedi- 
ately affect another in a quite distant 
place. We need missions now more than 
ever to meet the problems of our times.” 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. John Gass, Charleston; 
J. W. Hobson, Bluefield; S. R. Tyler, Hunt- 
ington; W. P. Chrisman, Beckley. Alternates: 
the Rey. Messrs. J. H. A. Bomberger, Wheel- 
ing; C. W. Sydnor, Wheeling; C. W. Brick- 
man, Fairmont; William Meade, Logan. 

Lay deputies: W. G. Peterkin, Parkers- 
burg; E. R. Bias, Williamson; S. G. Cargill, 
Charleston; T. B. Foulk, Wheeling. Al- 
ternates: ja) McLain; (Wheeling: Ro: 
Kingsland, Fairmont; E. P. May, Hunting- 


ton; C. A. Miller, , Martinsburg. 
—@—__——— 


Peace Program Adopted 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Western New 


York convention, meeting in St. John’s 
Church here May 21st, went on record in 
favor of a peace program, asked the Bishop 
to appoint a diocesan committee on war 
and peace, and instructed deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention to introduce a resolution 
requesting the general Church to take the 
initiative toward the possible convening of 
a world conference to express the mind of 
Christendom on war and peace and to 
formulate a world educational program. 
Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. C. D. Broughton, Buffalo; 
H. Zwicker, Lockport; Henry deW. de Mau- 
riac, East Aurora; Elmore McKee, Buffalo. 
Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. B. Sanderson, 
North Towanda; and E. J. Stevens, S. W. 
Hale, and James Cosbey, all of Buffalo. 
Lay deputies: George Ballachey, Buf- 
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falo; S. Kimberly, Buffalo; J. L. O’Brian, 
Buffalo; M. M. Ludlow, East Aurora. Al- 
ternates: R. J. Hutton, Buffalo; DeL. Ran- 
kin, Niagara Falls; Dr. Russell, Buffalo; 


F. Baird, Buffalo. 


LECTERNS 


N response to a 

number of 
ealls, we are ven- 
turing farther 
into “ecclesiastical 
wood work. We 
have just deliv- 
ered this lovely 
simple lectern to 
a small chapel. 
Recently we did 
an exquisite yet 
simple and inex- 
pensive litany 
desk. This is just 
to let our friends 
in the Church 
know that we 


ean produce a 


variety of devo- 
tional pieces in- 
eluding Prayer 
Desks Missal 
Stan a’ s, _ Altar 
Crosses and Can- 
dlesticks, Cruci- 
fixes, etc. 

We hope you 
will remember 
this when you 
need further 
equipment, 
or wish to pro- 

vide some memorial for a departed loved 
one. 


AMMIDON & CO. 


31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 

Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. WHEATON: 


ILLINOIS 


THE HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly by the 
ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 


June, 1934 Vol. XLV, No. 6 
The Holy Eucharist....Karl Tiedemann, O.H.C. 
The Introduction to the Lord’s Prayer. .Liturgicus 
St. Basil 

Our Daily Devotions...... William A. McClenthen 


Some Ideals of the Spiritual Life 
go meaibitolstha4'0'0.0 0.010 Karl Tiedemann, O.H.C. 
The Sacred Vessels of the Mass 
The Royal Way of the Cross 
Penicie omeremit ole James O. S. Huntington, O.H.C. 
The Love of God—A Meditation 
INOVia et, Vietera-ccte sreicl= steleuston seu Monachus Minor 
Book Reviews 
Five-Minute pence ree Spi s Advance 


Hughson, O.H.C. 


Community Notes , 4 
A Kalendar of Praise and Prayer 
20 Cents a Copy 


$2.00 a Year 
WEST PARK, N. Y. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS, 
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“Social Gospel” Critic 
Speaker at General 


Paul Elmer More Says Ardent 
Young Priests Aiming at Fools’ 
Paradise, Not Kingdom of Heaven 


EW YorK—Dr. Paul Elmer More, 
N professor of Philosophy at Prince- 

ton, announced in his commence- 
ment address at General Theological Semi- 
nary May 23d that his attitude toward 
the Church as it functions today was 
frankly critical. 

Ardent young priests, preaching the “so- 
cial gospel,” had forced him, he said, to 
the opinion that what they proposed to 
bring in was not the Kingdom of Heaven 
but a Fools’ Paradise. 

The doctrine of the equality of man, he 
declared, is contrary to the facts and pos- 
sibilities and only a sentimental socialism 
can hope to bring about human brother- 
hood and human well-being for all. 

Those who propose to wait until men 
are all comfortable economically and 
physically before preaching the Gospel of 
Christ will never come to it, he said, ex- 
pressing the belief that Christ did not do 
or teach that. 

He pointed out that the problem is in- 
dividual. Insofar as each man or woman 
is genuinely committed to Christianity, 
that man or woman will help to bring in 
the Kingdom. When all are so committed, 
then will be human brotherhood. 

A return to the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, when heaven and hell were real 
and this life was seen to be but an inci- 
dent in eternity, was urged. He said that 
there is only one way: by finding faith in 
the sacramental nature of this present 
world and our life in it. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Bishop Gribbin of Western North 
Carolina May 22d at Evensong. Bishop 
Gribbin compared the problems of St. 
Paul and the other Apostles with the prob- 
lems of those going out to preach the 
Gospel today. 

Two new lecturers have been added to 
the faculty, to begin work in the autumn. 
They are the Rev. Otis R. Rice and the 
Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., who will lecture 
in the department of Pastoral Theology. 

Robert N. Rodenmayer has been ap- 
pointed to a fellowship. Two of the present 
tutors, the Rev. Stephen F. Bayne and the 
Rey. Henry M. Eller, are leaving, to take 
up other work. 


——_@——__ 


Rev. F. C. Schlueter Has Year’s Leave 


New YorK—At the corporate Commu- 
nion of the congregation of St. Luke’s 
Chapel, Trinity parish, the rector of Trin- 
ity, the Rev. Frederic C. Fleming, D.D., 
announced that the vestry had granted a 
year’s leave of absence to the vicar of St. 
Luke’s, the Rev. Edward S. Schlueter. 
This is in recognition of his great work 
at St. Luke’s during the 25 years of his 
ministry there. 
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New England Conference 
At South Byfield, Mass. 


Social Standards—How to Create and 
Maintain Them, is Meeting’s Subject 


Boston—Social Standards—How _ to 
Create and Maintain Them, is the subject 
of a conference, called by the social ser- 
vice commission of the province of New 
England, to be held at Adelynrood, South 
Byfield, Mass., June 5th to 7th. 

“Miss Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley 
College will lead the opening session June 
5th, 8:00 p.m., taking as her subject, 
Standards Among Women. Standards in 
industry, in business, and among youth 
will be considered June 6th, presented 
respectively by the Rev. Gardiner M. Day 
of Williamstown, Prof. C. F. Taeusch of 
Harvard University; and the Rey. .C. 
Leslie Glenn of Cambridge. Otto Gilmore 
of Providence, R. I., will speak on the 
uses of leisure time. 

The two topics, Standards of Church 
and Clergy, to be presented by the Rev. 
Malcolm Taylor, general secretary of the 
province, and Rural Standards, by the Rev. 
William J. Brown of Manchester Centre, 
N. H., will close the conference. Bishop 
Brewster of Maine will preside at the ses- 
sions with their following discussion 
periods. 
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Chicago Catholic Club 
Reélects Royal D. Smith 


Cuicaco—Royal D. Smith, of Wilmette, 
was reélected president of the Catholic 
Club of Chicago for the fourth consecutive 
year at the recent annual business meeting 
of the club at St. Barnabas’ Church. 

Other officers elected were: Fred Ruhl- 
ing and Otto Stellenberg vice-president ; 
Victor D. Cronk, secretary-treasurer; 
D. R. Berton, assistant secretary; execu- 
tive committee: the Rev. Canon David E. 
Gibson, the Rev. William B. Stoskopf, the 
Rey. Joseph F. Higgins, the Rev. Walter 
S. Pond, and John C. Crampton. 

The new officers will be installed at 
the final meeting of the club this spring, 
at St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, June 4th. 
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South Dakota Conference Lecturers 


Sioux Farts, §. D.—The South Dakota 
summer conference will be held in All 
Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, from June 5th 
to 15th. The chaplain of the conference, 
the Rev. Paul Roberts, of Colorado 
Springs, will also be an instructor. Others 
are the Rev. Dr. A. H. Forster of Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary; the 
Rey. G. R. Fenner, of the National Coun- 
cil; the Rev. L. S. Burroughs, Iowa State 
College student chaplain; the Rev. L. W. 
McMillin, University of Nebraska student 
chaplain; the Rev. and Mrs. Paul Barbour, 
and Mrs. G. W. Burnside. 

ot ae 
Miniature Planes Stimulate Interest 


Wicuita Farts, Tex.—A fleet of mini- 
ature airplanes was used to stimulate in- 
terest in the children’s Lenten offering in 
the Church of the Good Shepherd here. 
Each plane represented a class. The offer- 
ing totaled $250, 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 


L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC. 


Established 1900 


BOOKS: THEOLOGY, RELIGION, DEVOTIONAL. 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, HYMNALS, ALTAR 
BOOKS. PARISH REQUISITES. 
Information on Request. 

New York 


18 West 45 Street, 
MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


Dai TROY, NY. 
jl; ANDO 
\ | Ze 220BROADWAY,NY. CITY 


-='BELLS 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Em- 
broideries, Silks, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Hats, Rabats, Collars 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. Ww 
131-133 East 23rd St., New York \ Manel 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
131 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Charles d- Connick 
Designer and @orker 
in Stained Glass 
nine Rarcourt Street-Boston 


Ww. & E€. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, R 
MARBLE AND WOOD. “a 
WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
YOUR NEEDS. 


ADVISING us. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


The Bishop White Prayer Book Society 


Founded by Bishop White 1833 


Donates to Missions, Institutions, and Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 


The Book of Common Prayer 
The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in one volume). 


Pew Size 


Apply to Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Secreta 
S. W. Cor. 5th & Arch Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREDASCENZ 


as *PHILADELPHIA-PA: re 
‘STAINED-GLASS -MOSAICS-MURALS 
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+ Necrology tT 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.’ 


WILLIAM A. BRUCE, PRIEST 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Rev. William 
Alexander Bruce, a retired Negro priest 
of the diocese of Tennessee, died at his 
home in Nashville May 12th, after a long 
period of failing health; at the age of 78 
years. 

Born in Niagara Falls, N. Y., he re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
and the University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Ordained deacon in 1909 and priest in 1910 
by Bishop Fawcett, he served two years 
at St. Alban’s, Quincy, and St. Cyprian’s, 
Peoria, Ill., and in 1912 came to Tennes- 
see aS missionary at St. Thomas’ Church, 
Jackson. In 1918 he became vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Nashville, where he remained un- 
til his retirement in October, 1927. 

The burial service was in Holy Trin- 
ity May .16th, with Bishop Demby of- 
ficiating, assisted by the Rev. A. Myron 
Cochran, vicar, the Rev. Dr. George A. 
Stams, president of the convocation of 
colored people, and the white priests of 
the city. 
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GEORGE C. HALL, PRIEST 


WILMINGTON, DeLt.—The Rev. George 
C. Hall, for 18 years archdeacon of Wil- 
mington, died May 10th. He was 86. 

In 1884 Dr. Hall was elected Bishop 
of Tokyo by the House of Bishops, but 
the House of Deputies did not confirm 
the election because, it was afterward re- 
ported, of a misconception as to his age. 

Dr. Hall is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Sophie Catherine Hall, who was at his 
bedside when he died. He had been ill for 
several years. His last church was St. 
John’s, this city, from which he retired as 
rector in 1916. 

Dr. Hall was born in Germantown, 
Pa., October 2, 1847, the son of William 
and Margaret Kern Hall. He received 
his early education at the Mt. Dempsey 
Academy at Landisburg, Pa., and Mercers- 
burg Academy. In 1872 he graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall College with first 
honors. St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1902. He attended 
General Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Hall served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, enlisting when he 
was 17 years old. 

He married Sophie C. Keller, of Boals- 
burg, Pa., September 13, 1876. He was 
principal of Mt. Dempsey Academy, head- 
master of the Franklin and Marshall 
Academy Preparatory School in Lancaster, 
from 1873 to 1875; rector of Grace 
Church, at Great Bend, from 1880 to 
1882; rector of Trinity Church at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., for the next two years, and 
rector of Christ Church at Danville, Pa., 
the following two years. 

Dr. Hall was made archdeacon of 
Scranton, and was rector of Grace Church 
at Honesdale, Pa., from 1886 to 1894. 
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From 1894 to 1916 Dr. Hall was rector 
of St. John’s Church this city and arch- 
deacon of Wilmington. He was dean of 
examining chaplains for 16 years and dele- 
gate to the General Convention for seven 
consecutive terms. 

_ Bishop Cook of Delaware, assisted by 
diocesan clergy, officiated at the funeral 
service May 12th in St. John’s Church. 


eee 
JAMES P. WARE, PRIEST 


Drirton, Pa——The Rev. James Porter 
Ware, rector of St. James’ Church, here, 
died at his home May 20th on the 48th 
anniversary of his ordination as deacon at 
Providence, R. I. 

After graduating from Delaware Uni- 
versity in 1883, he attended the Episcopal 
Theological School, receiving the Bachelor 
of Divinity degree in 1886. 

He was at Trinity Church, Woburn, 
Mass., 1886 to 1887; Emmanuel Church, 
Manville, R. I., 1887 to 1889; St. Peter’s 
Church, Plymouth, Pa., 1889 to 1897; 
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Grace Church, Honesdale, Pa., 1897 to 
1906, leaving there to become rector of 
St. James’, Drifton. He was a deputy to 
General Convention in 1922. 

Survivors are his widow, a son, the Rev. 
J. Lawrence Ware of Scranton, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ralph A. Weatherly, wife 
of the rector of Grace Church, Kingston, 
Bas 
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MATHER ALMON ABBOTT 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J.—Dr. Mather 
Almon Abbott, headmaster of Lawrence- 
ville School, died here suddenly May 17th. 

Dr. Abbott had received the degree of 
Master of Arts from the University of 
King’s College, Halifax, Worcester Col- 
lege, England, and Yale. Princeton pre- 
sented him an honorary Doctor of Letters 
degree. 

For 18 years he was a master in Groton 
School, Groton, Mass., for five years pro- 
fessor of Latin at Yale, and for 15 years 
headmaster of Lawrenceville School. 

Survivors are his widow and daughter; 


Church Services 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rev. Wi11t1am Brewster Strosxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7: 00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tuer Cowrey FarHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Sermon and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8, Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rev. Lansinc G. Purman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 
Sundays: Holy Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. Chil- 
dren’s Service, 9:30; Morning Prayer or Litany, 
10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 4 P.M. ; 
Week-days: Holy Communion, 7:30 (Saints’ 
Days, 10); Morning Prayer, 9:30. Evening 
Prayer, 5 p.m. (choral). Organ Recital on Satur- 
days at 4:30. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wittiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (High Mass). 

Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, 8. 
Sunday within Corpus Christi Octave, June 3: 

High Mass, with Procession, 11. _ 
Farjeon’s St. Dominic Mass with full choir 

and orchestra. Motets by Palestrina, Liszt, Pala- 

dilhe, Noyon, Messner. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. H. Percy Sirver, §S.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Holy Cross Church, New York 
Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 
Sunday Masses 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 7-8:30 p.m.; Sunday 
morning 7:30. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 

Park Avenue and 51st Street ; 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcrent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m., Holy Communion. 

9:30 a.m., Junior Congregation. 

11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 

10:30 a.m. 


oe 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan,, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
11 a.m.—Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sundays: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m.; High Mass 
and Sermon, 11 a.m.; Evensong and Devotions. 
4 P.M. 

Daily Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursdays 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Arcuiz I. Draxt, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9:30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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two sisters, Mrs. John S. Skinner, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, and Mrs. Clare L. Worrell, 
wife of the Primate of Canada; and 
one brother, Bishop Abbott of Lexington. 

Bishop Abbott conducted the funeral ser- 
vice in Lawrenceville and Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps conducted the service in East 
Haven, Conn. 

a 


JOHN W. BARNHART 
Omaua, Nesr.—John W. Barnhart, 77, 


president of the Barnhart Press, Omaha, 
one of Nebraska’s pioneer newspaper men, 
died May 12th at an Omaha hospital. 

He was a member of All Saints’ Church, 
and a past president of the Men’s Club. 
He was a prominent figure in diocesan 
affairs, The Rey. Dr. F. Clayton, rec- 
tor of All Saints’, officiated at the funeral 
service at the church May 15th. 

ee es 


MISS ISABELLA E. DOUGLAS 


Peoria, Iru.—Miss Isabella E. Douglas, 
formerly a teacher in Rowland Hall, Salt 
Lake City, and Bishop Robertson School, 
St. Louis, died May 19th at the age of 88. 
Burial was in the old church yard at 
Limestone, III. 


———— 


MRS. MARGARET PRESCOTT 


Morton, Minn.—Mrs. Margaret 
Prescott, who was the oldest living mem- 
ber of the Sioux tribe and one of the first 
converts to Christianity among the Sioux 
Indians, died here recently at the age of 
88. 

She was born near the site of New 
Prague in August, 1846, and married 
twice, the first time to a member of the 
Sioux tribe who died shortly after his 
release from imprisonment during the In- 
dian uprising of 1862. Some time later 
she married Lewis Prescott, a Frenchman. 

Mrs. Prescott was the mother of six 
children. Dave Prescott of Morton is the 
only one surviving. She also is survived 
by eight grandchildren and an adopted 
son, the Rev. Peter Thompson, of Peaver, 
S. D. 

The funeral service was conducted at St. 
Cornelia’s Indian Mission by the Rev. 
John G. Larsen, assisted by the Rev. 
Henry St. Clair. Burial was in the mission 
cemetery. 


Books Received 


(All books noted in this column may be ob- 
tained from Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 

CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Bos- 
ton: 

Evolution of the Conception 

Katherine Glass Greene. $3.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New York City: 
An Anthology of Prayers. Compiled by A. S. T. 
Fisher. $1.40. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., New York City: 
Latin in Church. By F. Brittain. $1.25. 
The United States and Cuba. By. Harry F. 
Guggenheim. $2.50. 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., New York City: 


A Gallant Life. Memories of Virginia Custis 
Young. By Edith Wathen. (No price listed.) 


Of Goda By: 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


THE MENNONITE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Scottdale, Pa.: 
Archbishop Peckham as a Religious Educator. 
By John Laimbeer Peckham. (No price listed.) 
THE MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N. H.: 
A Chaplet of Sanctuaries. By Benjamin Francis 
Musser. $1.00. 


ROUND TABLE PRESS, INC., New York City: 

Statesmanship and Religion. By Henry A. Wal- 
lace. $2.00. 

MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee: 


Christianity and the Modern Chaos. By Wil- 
liam George Peck. $1.00. 


The Problem of Evil. By the Rev. Hubert S. 


Box. $1.00. 
Recollections. By the Rt. Rey. Boyd Vincent. 
$2.00. 


A Small Part. By the Rt. Rev. John N. 
Cormick, $1.75. 


PAPER COVERED BOOKS 


WILLIAM F. FOWLER, Lynbrook, N. Y.: 
The Battle of 1933. Money, Wealth, Govern- 
ment. By William F. Fowler. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, London, England: 
1934. 


Me- 


Oecumenica, March, 


Rates for 
Classified Advertising 


a, Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 34% cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 344 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
4% cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in cur care to be 
forwarded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


APPEAL 


A CATHOLIC PARISH keeping its seventy-fifth 

anniversary in May, 1934, appeals for help to 
liquidate a small floating debt and to keep up its 
work. About three thousand dollars needed. Ad- 
dress, J-129, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcarer’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saryr 
Mary's Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST MARYS CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar bread. Samples and prices’ on request. 


BOARDING 


JUNE 2, 193aa= 


BOARDING—Continued 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 
Co., New Jersey. SISTERS OF Sin. Joun Baprist. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 


rest. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sisrer IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

fer the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address LENDING Li- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


IRISH LINEN FOR THE CHURCH. Prices 

lower than in 1926. Buy now! Samples on 
request. Mary Fawcett Co., 812 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUCIFIX especially designed for a children’s 

corner with a wrought iron fixture for votive 
flowers or candle, $12.50. Roserr Roxssins 
Srupio, $59 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


EASTERN RECTOR would like to supply in 

East or South during August or September. 
Address, C-133, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PRIEST DESIRES POSITION, permanent or 
temporary. Sipney Drxon, Elkton, Maryland. 


THE REV. WYTHE KINSOLVING, who has 

built ten churches, presented several hundred, 
served in France, England, Canada, wants parish. 
B.D., M.A., 2107 North Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Will tutor in ten languages, home or abroad. 
Will teach in school or college. Musician. 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCH WOMAN as traveling companion or 
social secretary. Reference. F-124, Tue Luiv- 
ING CuHuRcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAN AVAILABLE for dean of boys or head- 

master of Church industrial school, Catholic 
Churchman, LL.B., 20 years experience with boys’ 
fraternity work. References exchanged. KSSJ, 
Box 327, Malone, N. Y. 


General 


ENJOY THE BEAUTIFUL Litchfield hills of 

Connecticut. Can accommodate limited number 
of guests in private home of comfort and re- 
finement. Rates reasonable. References. Mrs. C. S. 
Moore, 36 Walnut St., Winsted, Conn. 


HOLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 East Fourth Street, 

New Yerk. A boarding house for working girls, 
under care of Sisters of St. John Baptist. Attrac- 
tive sitting room and roof. Terms $7.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to Tur Sister ry Cuarce. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, accustomed to 

boy and mixed choirs, recitalist, conductor, de- 
sires change. Churchman, thoroughly efficient. Mod- 
ern organ desired. Address, G-111, Tur Livine 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RETREAT 


ADELYNROOD, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 
A retreat for women will be held by the So- 
ciety of the Companions of the Holy Cross June 
23d to 25th. Conducter, the Rey. Nelson Kellogg. 
Applications should be made to Mrs. Rose T. 
Haxes, 149 Chestnut St., Montclair, N. Ji 


